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You wilf also see what you 
can’t see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of. 
the German Imperial family, 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 


German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It Is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


H7T DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
L/Z_ I 9 a FUR TOUR1SMUS E.V 
Beethovenstrasse 69. D-8000 Frankfurt/M. 


1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 


Routes to tour in Germany 

The Swabian 
Alb Route 
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Top Chinese official makes 
trail-blazing visit to Bonn 


: 

H u Yao-bang is the first high-rank- 
ing Chinese politician and Com- 
munist Party Leader to visit the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

, Until n few years ago the Chinese 
were cagey about maintaining ties with 
countries considered suspect on 1 ac- 
count of their “capitalist conditions." 

Hu has no such qualms. Like the 
grand old nian of Chinese politics. Deng 
Hslao-ping, he suffered at first bund the 
vicissitudes of social experiments dicta- 
torially enforced by Mao T.se-tung.- : 

Deng risked physically crossing ideo- 
logical borderlines in 1979 when he 
toured the United States. Hu, who is 
general secretary of China’s Communist 
Party, had also seen suvcnil cnpilalisi 
Cflvtnrrtwwii— nmtian, Australia and New 

Zealand. 

He has now visited the Federal Re- 
public. Britain, France and Italy. 

China is interested in a strong, united 
Western Europe that might one day 
emerge as an independent counter- 
weight to the superpowers. 

It might then also become an interest- 
ing partner for Peking in world affairs. 

Hu was invited by Chancellor Kohl 
hnd SPD leader Willy Brandt. His visit 
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w ‘]l h a v e no immediate and tangible re- 
sults. ; 

■ T >cs between Bonn and Peking; are 
good. There are no political controversies 
atl d economic issues can be discussed by 
.experts entrusted with so dding. ; i 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
° ne of China’s folir mairji trading part- 
ners and tlje most important.of the four 
'Q Europe. ■ • • 

Hu is keenly interested in intensifying 
•fsentifle and economic exchange, but 
! es w “h socialist countries remain un- 
derdeveloped. 


Trade with Japan is constantly oh the 
increase but close collaboration includ- 
ing technology transfer to China leaves 
much to be desired. 

Many Chinese continue to, see the 
United States as a land of unlimited op- 
portunities but US tics with Taiwan are 
still’ a handicap to closer relations be- 
tween Washington and Peking. 

1 China is a' poor country ihnr would 
love to develop into an industrial coun- 
try over the next 50 years, and this aim 
is paramount in trade lies with Europe. 

The days of Maoist narrow-minded- 
ness arc over but fears of dependence 
on others remain, fuelled by unhappy 
experience of the "whites.” especially 
the Russians in the 1950s. 

Trading partners must bear these 
fears 1 in 'mind in assessing the outlook 
for doing business with China, which re- 
mains a country run by bureaucrats. 

They arc men «h<> lend in ihmk in 
icrins ol ir.nliikiu and order lu be 
guided by what they considFr'frte&iin J 1 J 
trusted rather than by innovations from 
abroad. 

Besides, they are bound to think in 
terms of holding on to their own power. 

This insistence on no change hampers 
China's opening to foreign influence 
and ideas and the implementation of 
Peking policy in factories, towns and 
villages. 

But China is sticking to the policy of 
opening, of liberalising the market sub- 
ject to state planning. 

Men such as Deng, Hu and Li Peng, a 
member 1 of the younger generation of 
leaders who accompanied Hu to Eu- 
rope, know that any other approach 
would merely pluhge China back into 
chaos. 

Hu Yao-bang, who has held top jobs 
in various * Chinese provinces, is well 
aware of bis country’s problems. 

He also knows his fellow-countrymen 
have for millenia been excellent busi- 
Contlnued on page 2 
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State [loll In Lower Saxony 



In by a whisker: 1 Ernst Albrecht, Premier of Lower Saxony, gives a victory wave 
as the election result Is declared. With him Is his wife, Heldl-Adele. <Ph»iu:dpa) 

CDU makes it in Lower Saxony — 

The Christian Democrats have scraped back into power in Lower Saxoiiy. In the 
State election, they lost their absolute majority and, together with (he Free Demo- 
crats, will have to form a coalition which will have a majority of only one over the 
combined Opposition forces or Social Democrats and Greens. The CDlJ’s share of 
the poll dropped from 50.7 per cent in 1982 to 44. 5 per cent. The. SPD share in- 
creased from 36.5 per cent to 42.1 and the Greens’ from 6.5 per cent to 7 per cent. 
The FDP remained at 5.9 per cent (these figures arc hot final and will he subject to 
slight change). The CDU now has 69 seats (87 In (he old assembly); (he SPD 66 
(63); the Greens 11 (1 1); and the FDP 9 (10). 
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T he Bonn coalition has escaped 
trouble by the skin of its teeth — 
the CDU and FDP will be able to gov- 
ern in Lower Saxony with a majority 
of one. 

With just over six months until the 
general election, the Social Democrats 
and Greens have failed to turn the 
tables bn the Bonn coalition parties, so 
Chancellor Kohl has not been given the 
hiding the Opposition had been hoping 
for. . . : . ' ... . . 

Regardless of whether the Greens 
and the Social Democrats had planned 
a coalition,* Urelr iqfem/on was to hit 
the government. But it didn't quite 
happen. 

So although 1 the swing back: to the 
SPD has not begun in Hanover, the re- 
sult is not good for either- Lower Saxony 
Premier Ernst Herr Albrecht or Chan- 
cellor Kohl. It was too close for com- 
fort. . k- • ...!' ; i ' i 

: iThe two sides are only : a. ‘hair's 
breadth apart in electoral support. Herr 
Albrecht has dost* his (absolute majority 
and ha^ no reason .to smile. 

1 1 1 CDU losses cut Christian Democrat 
support to the quick, and were it not for 
the allegedly moribund FDP Herr Al- 
brecht Would! be In Opposition’ and 
Chancellor Kohi in trouble; *•' > h . 

The Bonn Coalition ha(s escaped- a 
serious-crisis' of Confidence by the skin 


of its teeth. There really is no other 
word for It. 

How did the Bonn conlition line-up 
just manage to pull it off? Chernobyl, 
atomic energy,,.dissatisfied farmers and 
doubts about the Chancellor's leader- 
ship could easily haVe been the CDU's 
undoing. . 

It took the Chancellor's decision to 
appoint Walter Wnllmann as Environ- 
ment Minister in Bonn to swing the 
pendulum back to where it stood on 
election day in Lower Saxony. 

•It was an escape but a ■ narrow one, 
and it means that the Bonn coalition 
cannot afford to rest on its laurels in 
the genera] election cam paigri., 

SPD Opposition ! leader Gerhard 
Schroder gained vbtes but 1 narrowly 
failed to oust Herr Albrecht; 

The general election outcome for 
Shadow Chancellor Johannes • Rau, 
SPD Premier of Neighbouring North 
Rhine-WeStphalia; is still anyone’s 

guessi . 

The debate on whether ot* hot to join 
forces witli 1 the Greehs win continue, 
and there ate sure to be Social Democ- 
rats who attribute the , unexpectedly 
poor performance of the Greens to Herr 
Rgu’s rductance to accept them ak coal- 
ition partners. • 1 V" 

' ' 1 ' Herbert krernp 

. i-<u. (Dio Wall- Bonn, 16 Juno 1986) 
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Waldheim win 
sets the 

ground shaking 

STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

K urt Waldheim's resounding victory in 
the Austrian presidential election has 
triggered a political earlhqunke in Vienna. 

His Socialist opponent for the Presid- 
ency, Kurt Steyrer, was not the real loser. 
The loser was Socialist Chancellor Fred 
Sinowatz, who resigned as head of gov- 
ernment. 

It was the only option open to Bruno 
Krcisky’s luckless heir and successor. 

In resigning Herr Sinowatz sought to 
retain for the Socialist Party a last chnnce 
of reversing iho.trend. 

After Dr Waldheim’s victory there 
would otherwise seem to be no way of 
averting a transfer of power. 

Kurt Waldheim is a conservative and 
the first non-Soc tails l Austrian head of 
state. His campaign was based on the 
need for change. 

He won convincingly, and not just by 
virtue of the populist line he took in de- 
fending himself against attacks on his con- 
troversial rolcduring the Third Reich. 

He owed his victory in part to the dissa- 
tisfaction felt by Austrian voters with the 
blunders of their Socialist government. 

The Socialist eclipse was clearly in the 
offing from the moment Dr Kreisky, who 
reigned supreme as " Kaiser Bruno " in the 
1970s, failed to maintain his party's ab- 
solute majority. 

Kreisky was in ill-health and made way 
for Fred Sinowatz, who headed a coali- 
tion government. 

He had trouble both with his own par- . ’ 
ty and with his coalition partners, the 
conservative Freedom Party, and was 
soon forced on to the defensive. 

He lacked both leadership and good 
luck; both contributed toward his dec- 
line. In handing over to Finance Minister 
Franz Vranitzky he has accepted respon- 
sibility for Dr Steyrer’s defeat In the Pre- 
sidential poll. 

Vranitzky has little time in which to 
settle In as Chancellor. A general election 
is due next spring, and Dr Waldheim has 
already said he will be making full use of 
his Presidential powers. 

A fter three years in office former 
Foreign Office state secretary 
Berndt von Staden is retiring as coor- 
dinator of German -American coopera- 
tion. 

He said in his 1 985 report that there 
were still irritations between the Feder- 
al Republic and the United Slates. 
There had been disagreements as long 
ns the two had been allies. 

The numher of disputes was increas- 
ing, with Libya and Salt 2, for instance. 
Tho trend was getting stronger as the ol- 
der generation handed over to the 
younger. 

He said., that was nothing unusual 
among friends arid allies. But greater ef- 
forts must be made to promote under- 
standing. 

For Washington, Europe remained 
important, but America today wfts more 
keenly aware of Its Internationa) politi- 
cal obligations und financial burdens^ 
Herr von Staden, a former German 


So the head of state could come more 
to the fore than his predecessors, keeping 
Ihe trend toward conservatism more in 
the limelight. 

His influence on day-to-day politics 
* .may pc slight, but his effect as a symbolic 
' -figure ought not to be underestimated. 

■ ’» True, Socialists and Greens who sided! 
with him in a no-holds-barred Presiden- 
tial election campaign may switch allegi- 
ance again. 

Many will have felt the debate on Dr 
Waldheim's past to have been malevolent 
intervention by foreign interests in Aus- 
trian affairs and have voted for him in 
.protest. 

A backs-lo-the-wall mentality and 
maybe even latent anti-Semitism may al- 
so have played a part, having been trig- 
gered by the campaign hue and cry. But 
they are likely to subside as soon as day- 
to-day politics comes back into its own. 

It will be for President Waldheim to 
encourage a return to normal. As a dem- 
ocrat he can hardly relish some of the 
sentiments the campaign brought to light. 

This is what he means when he says his 
task will be one of reconciliation. After 
such a convincing victory he is more like- 
ly to succeed at home than abroad. 

If his victory had been narrower the 
embittered debate might well have con- 
tinued in Austria, but the electoral mand- 
ate must how be accepted. Otherwise the 
institution of the Presidency can only suf- 
fer. 

This is a point Dr Waldheim will be 
able to make when he takes over as head 
of state. But he will not have as easy a 
time of making people outside Austria 
forget the campaign clashes. 

He has forfeited credit both in Austria 
and in countries where people are parti- 
cularly sensitive about any suspicion of 
candidates for public office having a Nazi 

past. 

Israel's reaction has been drastic, 
whereas other countries have shown 
greater restraint. But their reserve con- 
ceals deep unease about the new Austri- 
an head of state. 

A country that seemed so successfully 
to have severed links wiih its Third Reich 
past has been most awkwardly reminded 
of it by the Waldheim debate. 

International opinion will continue to 
hold against Dr Waldheim his reluctance 
to own up to the truth and seeming deter- 
mination to remember as little of his past 
as possible. 

This failure will probably be held 
against him throughout his Presidency. It 
is a poor state for the head of state, a man 
who represents his country. 

Joachim 'Worthmanu 
(SumgarterZeltung, 10 June 1986) 


Contras release Germans; lesson 
for any future volunteers 

E ight young Germans abducted by in Bonn there can be no doubt shirt 
the Contra forces In Nicaragua have side the eight youngsters wereon. 


Outgoing official 
warns about 
links with US 

ambassador in the United States and vi- 
siting professor at Georgetown Univers- 
ity, Washington, said German policy 
must be to aim at what he called a criti- 
cal proximity in relations between the 
two countries. ' 

He welcomed the DMIQOm inorease 
In the funds of the German; Marshall 
Fund, to. be paid out over the next' 10 
years, ". . 

The fund was a gesture of gratitude 
for US 'aid to Germany after the Second 
World War. ■ .. .. •. 

. The parliamentary, youth exchange 
spqnsprship programme agreed; by; the 


Hj the Contra forces In Nicaragua have 
been released unharmed after strenuous 
efforts on their behalf. 

. Many. people and organisations help- 
ed: 

• The crisis staff at the Foreign Office 
in Bonn who worked round the clock 
from 1 7 May. 

• Social- Democrat Hans-Jiirgen 
Wischnewski, who held negotiations in 
Nicaragua on behalf of the hostages' 
parents and the Bonn government. 

• The US government, whose influence 
on the “Contras” must not be underesti- 
mated. 

• The Sandinlst government of Nicara- 
gua, which agreed to an armistice. 

• The German special envoy, ambas- 
sador JanSen. 

• The Catholic suffragan bishop of 
Quito, Emil Siehle. 

What lessons must be learnt from this 
episode? 

The first Is surely that going as a “re- 
construction volunteer" to a country in 
the throes of civil war involves running 
a serious risk. 

They are certain to be caught be- 
tween the fronts and become combat- 
ants whether they want to or not. 

Those who, like the Social Democrats 
and Greens, approve of sending out vo- 
lunteers or even raise them ought at 
least to make this point clear to yo.ung 

peopte- . 

There is far less dangerous terrain 
where young people who feel they ought 
to help the Third World enn work. 

Eight young Germans discovered at 
first hand what it means td be in the fir- 
ing Hue of conflicting political Objec- 
tives! 

The “Cotttras” wanted to use them to 
gain International legal status as com- 
batants; the Sandinists refused for this 
very reason to allow the International 
Red Cross to mediate. 

The United States acted after being 
pressed by Bonn to do so. The “Con- 
tras” are likely to have been persuaded 
to oblige by a Congressional debate on 
$100m in aid from the Reagan adminis- 
tration. 

- After the joint press conference held 
by the hostages’ parents and the Greens 

Bundestag and Congress four years ago 
has been further developed. 

In 1985/86 the number of students 
or young workers from the other coun- 
try sponsored by a Bundestag MP or 
member of Congress increased from 
581 to over 1,000. • V! 

Each spends a year In the other couri’*- - 
try, staying with a host family. Other 
private and public-sector exchange pro- 
grammes had. been substantially ex- 
; panded too, Herr vdri Staden said. ! 

' • He felt after three years in office that 
the appointment of a Foreign Office co- 
ordinator. tolook after Germ an- Ameri- 
can relations in Bonn had been well 
worthwhile. 

■ In Washington German-American 
■cooperation whs supervised by a steer-- 
• ing committee. A decision has yet to be 
reached in Bonn on who is to succeed 
’Herr yon Staden. 

(Frankfurter Allgemolno Zeitung 
1 fDrpeutschland,12 June 198d) 


in Bonn there can be no doubt wj^ 
side the eight youngsters wereon. 

They are alleged to have been wen. 
ing Sandinlst uniforms and to havtcu. 
ried arms. But that is neither here nor 
there. 

The Federal government must inis- 
vene on behalf of every German in trou- 
ble, regardless of his political persu 
sions. • 

Working diplomatic ties withNicn 
gua and the United States and, au$ 
political level, with the “Contras” oh 
said to- have clinched matters and t 
cured the hostages' release. 

It has been a victory for politics d 
moderation over a onesided, partiu 
approach. 

(Allgemelne Zeitung, Mainz, 12 JunelK- 

Contlnued from page 1 

nessmen who will work hard to ensic 
their families' well-being when theyn 
allowed to do so. 

Overseas Chinese all over therfi / 
fully testify to that, as do a numbei d 
successful businessmen in mainlanJ 
China, even though they may still he it* 
exception, not the rule. 

Hu is a spirited public speaketd 
not a man. to mince his words, 
makes him a man in Deng’s mould. 

He was bound to raise with peopled 
conferred with in Germany difficult 
that here and there beset the develop- 
ment of joint undertakings. 

He was also bound to give a read) 
hearing to any mention of revests on 
behalf of German students and academ- 
ics. 

But his visit had another, special sig- 
nificance. Hu would like to make it cleai 
both in the West and to his own peop« 
that collaboration with the industria- 
lised world, dismissed as decadent a de 
cade ago, is of mutual benefit. 

He Included in his, delegation _«■ 
HsiaO-tung, a sociologist of internaiwc- 
al repute who ■ studied and taugh 
London and at Harvard and elsewK™ 
before the war. . 

Like many other Chinese intelled 
Fei, 76, had trouble with the authon 
some time after the People p Rep 
was founded, especially during tne 
called cultural revolution. 

Since Mao’s death he has be®* > 
knowledged as an outstanding sff r 
in his field again. His ns s 

Chinese delegation' muspw w 
symbol of the impo'rtaince ft® j 

,to his tour. m 

tangible (frogresstn the world, rfr 
less of id ^logical differences. ^ , 

-• j;#^iil^ihurterAll8emelneZo«; 

' fllr Deutschland, L2 June 1 | 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Imbalances in the balance sheet: 40 
years of Cold W ar and detente 


T he Cbltl”WBr began 40 years ago. 

Twenty years ago it was modified 
by detente! but the clash between 
democracy and dictatorship remains, 
and with it the need to bridge the gap! . 

Over and above cold war and de 1 
rente, what factors must be said to strike 
the balance' of Euro-Atlantic security 

today? . . . . 

' The first balance, was struck by the 
194$ ' Nbrtli "Atlantic Treaty. Politics 
was globalised, Europe divided, and. the 
waging of war was ruled out by the nuc- 
lear threat. 

The West's moment of truth came in 
1948/49 with the Berlin blockade. The 
legal, succession to the German Reich 
was at the focal point of the Cold War, 
and this was the context in which Nnto 
took shape., 

Eighteen years later the Harmel Re- 
port' outlined aims and ways of achiev- 
ing detente. Arms control pnd confid- 
ence-building were the targets and, they 
were to be achieved on the basis of as- 
sured defence capability, 

Between 1949 and 1967 the Federal 
Republic of Germany b a d joined Nato 
and emerged as an economic and indus- 
trial power. . . 

The hydrogen bomb, the sputnik and 
Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles 
had established parity with the United 
States. 

Nato strategy switched from massive 
retaliation to flexible response. 


jfga&tlEf&S 





Wkr had' threatened more than once: 
when the ^ast German and Hungarian 
uprisings shook the Soviet empire in 
1953 and 1956 and when Stalin’s heirs 
Staged the second Berlin crisis and the 
Cuban crisis. 

The hotline between Washington and 
Moscow and the atmospheric test ban 
treaty marked the transition to detente, 
a new mode of conflict, from 1963. 

The final fillip to Nato's opening de- 
tente balance sheet was given by Gener- 
al de Gaulle, who decided in 1966 that 
France was to play a special role, rely- 
ing mainly on its nuclear force defrappe. 

The rise of detente was soon followed 
by its gradual eclipse. Keynotes of its 
risfe were the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty, the Salt 1 arms limitation treaty 
and the superpowers’ failure to agree on 
anti-missile missiles, rationalised in the 
ABM treaty. 

Conflict management in Central Eu- 
rope was reflected in the 1971 Four- 
Powej; Berlin Agreement and the 1972 
Basic Treaty between the two German 
states. 

But America was beset by Vietnam 
and Watergate while Russia played the 
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game to rules that condemned the West 
to moderation and allowed the East to 
satisfy a healthy appetite. . 

The Soviet naval build-up was fol- 
lowed by wide-ranging Soviet commit- 
ments in Africa, while since 1976 Soviet 
SS-20 missiles haye been aimed, at tar- 
gets in the West with a view to making 
Bonn waver. . ........... 

Could detente survive the Soviet oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan and the sup- 
pression of Solidarity in Poland? Views 
differed in the West. ,. 

At the same time the Helsinki pro- 
cess, which was to have been the main- 
frame fo( German. Ostpolitik. gradually 
crumbled, 

It took Nato missile -deployment and 
the SDI research programme to regain 
the initiative for the West, 

But does the West have a coordinated 
grand strategic design? Has it struck a 
balance of its interests or of the psycho- 
logical and social factors on which, in 
the final analysis, security policy de- 
pends? 

We are still housed in post-war struc- 
tures and they are showing signs of age. 
as are the psychological and political 
circumstances in which they look shape. 

Detente too, with its unclear rules, is 
past history. So it is high lime to strike a 
balance in view of new threats and 
changes in the balance power, as in 
1 v4 l J and lvn7. 

^ a u i uia>U J .. i) p;.i ak . en into j na aj mu iL - - 
elude macabre advances in arms tech- 
nology, imbalances in the social con- 
tract in Western welfare states, the 
burden imposed on world trade by the 
oil shock, the profound changes in gen- 


erations and values in the West and the 
slow changes In the East. 

Containment of Soviet expansionist 
strivings remains the touchstone of se- 
curity it was 40 years ago as seen by 
George F. Kerman. 

There is no choice between the At- 
lantic alliance and the “Europeanisation 
of Europe” of which some people in the 
Federal Rppphlic dream. 

Extended deterrence will long be 
needed from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, including the sheet anchor .of US 
servicemen and their families- stationed 
in Europe. . ■ 

Western strategy is, however, in need 
of reappraisal. It must become opera- 
tive again. Only then -will the balance of 
power be stable. • 

Above all, the Europeans will need t6 
abandon fond illusions. Europe needs a 
variable geometry if it is to be a partner 
rather than a client of the United States 
in world affairs. 

That entails responsible management 
of power rather than the arrogance of 
impbtence and the rationalisation of 
weakness. 

1 European high tech, the free market 
and a common currency are ways in 
which this change can be ensured; An 
effeciivc European Parliament is an- 
other. 

The balance sheet will have to include 
international imbalances over and 
above the East-West conflict. 

Low-intensity war on industrial dem- 
ocracies in the form of terrorism calls 
for a cold-blooded response. 

Interests ond dangers extend beyond 
what was once laid down as Nulo terri- 
tory. 

A European Ostpolitik that takes into 
account responsibility for people in the 
j»astftrn. M editerranean. muM also be in- 
cluded. So must hard-nosed arms con- 
trol. 

Michael Stiirmtr 

, (Frankfurter AHgemvine Zeilung 

fiir Deu isc hi and, 7 June IVXfri 


Terrorism not one of the great 
world threats, says expert 


I f terrorism were' the world's major 
threat, why didn't threatened coun- 
tries fight it harder? asked Prbfessqr 
Walter Laqueur, the British Historian. 

Professor Laqueur, who is head of re- 
search at the Strategic Studies Centre in 
Washington DC, said if it were true that 
terrorism was a world threat; why 
hadn't governments and Pflrliattents 
acted politically and fihanfcially? 

. In'a lecture to the : Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation in St Augustin, near Bonn, 
he paid, he did not believe,that terrorism 
rfas one off the. : Uuebt most important 
dangers In ; the world today- as had beon 
claimed at the-Tokyo economic summit, 

. .. The lecture was heard.by. Israel’s am- 
bassador in Bonn, Yitzhak Ben- Air, se- 
nior Interior Ministry officials, . jnijitary 
men, scientists anid academics.. ., ■ 
“There isn't eyen an under-secretaxy 
(with responsibility for combating ter- 
rorism) ” he.sai<j,“let alone a Minister.” 

Later generations might Wonder ' that 
terrorism had been referred t'A ini the 
1980s as A : cancer 'yet dorie nothing 
about it. 1 * - fl 

■■ Every 'mediulri-sikedvdnig manufac- 
turer Spent niore bn research ihan : wafe 
spent On fighting ter rorisih; This : made 
him suspicious of words by politicians: 1 
- Recent. aspects of i. terrorism' include 
theiaot; as-he sees, it* that inappropriate 
1 means'- are used to combat terrorism, i ' - 


He reiterated in Bonn his criticism, in 
an interview with |he Washington corre- 
spondent of Die Weit, after the US 
bombing of Libya. 

He felt ihe US bombardment of Tri- 
poli and Benghazi was inappropriate on 
grounds of efficacy rather than on moral 
grounds. •» . 

To catch a mouse, he Said in his lec- 
ture, you Send in a cat, not a -tank or an 
aircraft carrier. •' ' ’ ■ • . ' ; 

By cat he mfearit coVeVt abtiOn, som- 
ething that HaS'gbiie by the board iH' the 
United' States siheb 'Viet riaih’ 1 . and ‘ n6 
IdngerexistS; ’ '' M ’.:. 

The danger pospd by. terrorist groups 
and gove^n^nt'-back'ed s^byersiVe' a c r 
ttvifyfs.in iusVieW, thAl tefr^tism could 
become A miller of life or dbatn ior 
democracy.. ,, ...."m 
' He is worried by the heightened lia- 
bility of technologically adyaflced states 
to sa^otag^ Tbe question is; when is the 
state.thr9whcjut.9f „. 

■Hq.feeis we will have to grow, accus- 
tomed to; the use of,y.ioience.by i; sina^l 
minprlfles . ogalrist - tl^ j state, . against 
other glasses or. agqUtst; other ..minorit- 
ies. .' ■'••• •, 

• We. will need to tenriiito Hvecwilh it 
'and to fenditpff, he says. 1 . . . • i 1 
.. .pi ’itii • , Werner Kahl .1 

(Dio Welt.Bonn, 6 JuneL9.S6) 
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Youth wings have trouble getting heard: 
Press doesn’t hear, elders don’t listen 


N one of the youth organisations of 
the three lending political parlies, 
the Christian, Social and Free Demo- 
crats, get much Press coverage. 

Even the national conferences of the 
Junge Union , the Young Socialists and 
the Young Liberals get little mention. 

They also have trouble getting their 
parent parties to notice them. 

On the other hand, the Greens are so 
young that they don't need a youth wing. 

Only thieo non-Green members of 
the Doan Bundestag arc under 35, the 
uniform upper age limit for the major 
parties' youth organisations. All three 
arc, as it happens, Christian Democrats. 

This is unlikely to change much after 
next January's general election. Not one 
Young Socialist or Young Liberal has 
hcen nominated for a safe parliamen- 
tary scat. 

For the CDU/CSU the only undcr- 
35s who arc likely to be elected are sitt- 
ing members. 

Since the late 1970s leadership of a 
party-political youth organisation has 
no longer been n safe bet for embarking 
on a political career in Bonn. 

Until then it was a matter of course 
that Matthias Wissmann of the Junge 
Union and Gerhard Schroder of the 
Young Socialists could be sure of elec- 
tion to the Bundestag. 

None of their successors have suc- 
ceeded in following in theiT footsteps. 
Some, of course, didn't want to; they 
wanted to exert political influence hut 
did not convey the impression of want- 
ing to gain personal power. 

The present youth leaders, Christoph 
Bohr of the Junge Union and Ulf Skirke 
of the Young Socialists (who recently 
stepped down on age grounds and was 
succeeded by Michael Guggemos), were 
not pressed to stand. 

Bohr and Skirke say they feel youth 
and party work is more important than 
angling for parliamentary selection. 

Guido Westerwelle of the Young Lib- 
erals sought nomination in North 
Rhine- Westphalia but wasn’t selected. 

Membership is marking time, if not 
declining, characteristically. Only the 
Young Liberals claim their membership 
has increased. 

But in absolute terms the increase is 
so marginal (to about 4,500) that the 
Free Democrats, the parent party, are 
not particularly impressed. 

The increase is partly due to the 
Young Liberals only having been the 
FDP’s youth wing since 1 983. 

Junge Union membership has marked 
time at about 250,000 for four years or so. 
About 200,000 Social Democrats are un- 
der 35 nnd qualify as Young Socialists. 

In the early 1970s they were joined by 
between 40,000 nnd 100,000 newcomers 
a year (100,000, the record, was in 1972). 

In 1981 new members totalled 
11,600, in 1983 22,200 and about 
25.000 Inst year. 

Everyone has explanations at the ready. 
Young people today are said to be reluct- 
ant to join an established party machine. 

They may be prepared to campaign 
for the Third World or for Nicaragua 
but they sec no point in embarking on 
the long match through the ranks of n 
political party. 

- Young people arc said to be tired of 
politics, partly because of allegations of 
tax evasion in connection with party 
fund-raising. 





Besides, declining birth rates could 
well toean senior citizens' wing of the 
CDU/CSV counts' tor more than the 
youth section before long. 

There are sliJI differences, however. 
The i Junge Union has always been reput- 
ed to be nothing more than a training 
ground for would-be politicians. 

Unlike the Young Socialists, it has 
never been at daggers drawn with its 
parent party on ideological principles. 

Jitnge Union leaders feel iit contrast 
the declining influence of the Young So- 
cialists In the SPD is due mainly to the 
Jusos having parted company with the 
party on fundamentals. 

In the Junge Union this is seen as a 
warning not to indulge in "petty squab- 
bles" with the party. 

Christoph Bohr's call on Chancellor 
Kohl to replace Friedrich Zimmermann 
as Interior Minister after the next elec- 
tions is about as far as conflict is al- 
lowed to go. 

Bohr feels the CDU/CSU runs a risk 
of being fatigued by the day-to-day bu- 
siness of government. The Junge Union 
claims to raise future-oriented issues in 
party work. But loyalty toward the party 
leader and Chancellor is not forgotten. 

The Junge Union is also run jointly by 
the Christian Democrats and, in Bavaria, 


by the Christian Social Union. So it main- 
tains a middle-of-the-road approach be- 
tween Bonn and Munich, as it were. 

When the CDU/CSU is in office, 
Bohr says, its youth wing cannot afford 
to be so forthright as in Opposition. 

Yet factual criticism has been found 
to go largely unnoticed both within the 
party and in general. 

CDU/CSU support among young vo- 
ters is not so low as to make the party 
pay special attention to its youth wing in 
the way it is currently wooing women 
and farmers. 

Bohr lacks the self-confidence with 
which his predecessor, Matthias Wiss- 
mann, used to address Chancellor Kohl 
man- to- man, chairman-to-chairman as 
it were. 

He says many Christian Democrats 
found that somewhat absurd. 

It is amazing how strongly the party- 
political youth leaders resemble their 
elders in approach. While the CDU/ 
CSU youth assumes an air of responsib- 
ility, the Young Liberals are quick to 
publicise their demands and criticism, 
as is Foreign Minister Genscher. 

As junior partners in the Bonn coali- 
tion both the Free Democrats and their 
youth wing are keen to stress distinc- 
tions between their views and those of 
the CDU/CSU. 

Guido Westerwelle and his predeces- 
sor, Hans-Joachlm Otto, are extremely 
self-assured in their public appearances. 
The Young Liberals say they have no In- 
tention of constantly stopping to think 


New Young Socialist leader aims 
at restoring consensus 

M ichael Guggemos, the new Young 
Socialist leader, sees his main 
task as establishing a consensus among 
the warring Young Socialist factions. 

Only by restoring unity among the 
SPD’s youth organisation can the rot be 
stopped and the Young Socialists stand 
any chance of regaining effective influ- 
ence on the party. 

Guggemos, 29, clearly has his own ’ 

political career in mind but the Young ~ 

Socialists are certainly going through a ■: 

rough patch. : i 

Their new leader, a Tubingen student X, * ' 
of art and political science, has long ex- : 

perience as a mediator in the SPD. 

He set up a Young Socialist group In 
Ehingen in 1974 and worked in the 

Baden-Wuriicmberg Young Socialist % ‘ Ajj 

executive from 1977. He was spokes- 

man for the executive from 1982 to • ' iiriiiffFifllWBHfl 

1985. Michael Guaaemos ... a rAAllnt. 


f. 
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Guggemos is not a theoretician. From 
1 980 to J 984 he tried to exert practical 
influence as a local councillor in Ehing- 
en. 

His interest in political reality ac- 
counts for his inclination to mediate. 

At the last Y oung Socialist congress 
he made sure of a safe majority consist- 
ing of his own group, the south German 
regions, and the left-wing Stamokap 
group, which, made up a third of the 
delegates. 

He plans to retain the allegiance and 
support of the losers, the undogmatic 
Left, over the next two years mainly via 


Michael Guggemos ... a realist. 

• (Photo: dpa) 

a joint programme of “future-oriented 
left-wing policy.” 

But his "socialist concept of practi- 
cally feasible reform policy” Is aimed at 
both restoring Young Socialist unity 
and exerting pressure on SPD, Shadow 
Chancellor Johannes Rau. 

The undogmatic Left views with su- 
spicion the new Young Socialist leader's 
appeals for unity. 

Their spokesperson, Ruth Winkler, 
says his calls for unity at times remind 
; het of Herr Rau. 

■ .. Heinrich Blllstein 

' (Kellner St ad (-An seller, Cologne, 10 June 1986) 


whether' a move or idea is ili^strict ccm- 
formity with coalition agreements. 

The FDP may be a bourgeois paily 
but it is not a narrow-minded one, aod i 
the Young Liberals are' keen to remedy I 
mistaken ideas as to the party’s image. 1 I 

It would be appalling if the FDP^ere 
to appear to be the party of the rich and 
a party of "social cold,” Westerwelle | 
says, clearly attacking former Economic 
Affairs Minister Otto Lambsdorff. i 

The Young Liberals have more io : 
common with Herr Genscher than wA : 
Economic Affairs Minister Martin 
Bangemaiin, the present FDP leader, and 
they seek support among young people 
they see as future-oriented and prepared 
to give of their best, like the FDP. 

Differences of opinion remain » 
how best to appeal to young peopled 
this kind, but the difficulties the FDP 
and the Young Liberals have with each 
other mainly reflect a clash between 
generations. 

The youngsters want to come into 
their own and their elders occasionally 
remind them that they Jack experience. 

The Young Liberals say with satisfac- 
tion that they wield more political influ- 
ence than any other party-political 
youth organisation. Ideas are more im- 
portant than party-political office - 
and they have time. f 

Yet even they have found that the Fin 
Democrats prefer to canvass for ibe sup- 
port of other voters than the young. 

The Young Socialists are in a took 
serious state of crisis than the other w 
Maybe their influence was overrated? 
the early 1970s. The Greens have etc 
tainly robbed them of publicity and 
membership potential. 

But they are accused by the SPD of fail- 
ing to solve the problem of the Greens. A 
report commissioned by the SPD execu- 
tive said last autumn there was no central 
topical issue generally associated wth the 
Young Socialists by the public. 

Young Socialists in contrast feel their 
crisis is partly due to the state of the 
SPD itself. 

Ulf Skirke says there has been an 
SPD blockade of the Young Socialists 
as "bearers of new social movements 
since 1979, when Helmut Schmid! was 
Chancellor. 

The profound crisis the SPD under- 
went in the final years of the SPD-FDP 
Bonn coalition is felt to have affected 
the Young Socialists too. 

Since Herr Schmidt’s retirement aw 
the opening of the SPD to the Left ® 
Young Socialists have found it hard’? 
develop a line of their own. 

In defence policy the Juso line, rejK* 
tion of medium-range missiles, 
gained the upper hand in the PUMk f 
youth wing's views on atomic ewap' ■ 
look like gaining acceptance too. 

Skirke feels the SPD ought 10 d ° H, , 
for its youngsters and plans to write . 
SPD executive sayihg young people ^ 

no place structtli^llYin the party. «« • 

The Young Socialists stayed M ■ 
from the SPD’s' Hamburg economics 
fairs conferened'in protest, saying «»* 
wards it was, a disgrace no-one haa^ . 
.ticed their- absence. M f 

' But all party-political youth w**": t 
agree that under-35s are going to 
hard to replace their elders. There are. 
many elders and too few jobs for the assw 

The situation Is much the same id 
nrmp.ri fnrhes nr among univCf 


armed fortes 
teachers/ " . ' 


among 


The immediate post-war gene 


has given Way to tht generation tna . 
out on fhe rokd to power during _■» 
dent unftst dajps of the late i960 
early 1970s. Thtir 'successors loO*« 
staying out iii the - cOld for 
time. GUmirBai^ 

(Frankfurter AUge**^**" ! 
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S oviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov 
made three things clear .at the East 
German Communist Party (SED) con- 
gress in East Berlin. . • 

• East Germany plays a key role in 

Comecon , . 

• Comecon integration should be inten- 
sified, and,. 

• Europe is "our common house". 

What does this mean for the policy of 
the Federal Republic towards Poland? 

In view of what Gorbachev said, how 
can the West Germans contribute tow- 
ards a common European policy stance 
on this issue? 

A brief look at history outlines the 
possibilities. 

Since the 19th century, at the very la- 
test German-Russian relations have been 
characterised by ideological as well as 
foreign policy factors. 

German Conservatives pinned their 
hopes on Russia as a bulwark against the 
ideas of 1789 and against the threat to 
traditional monarchies. . 

They placed their trust in the “Holy 
Alliance”. 

The German democratic and national 
left-wing organisations initially regarded 
Russia as an ally in the straggle against 
Napoleon, . . •. 

However, during the Hambach Festiv- 
al in 1832, following the Tsarist suppres- 
sion of the Polish rebellion. against the 
Russians, there were already cries of 
"... no German freedom without Polish 
freedom) No lasting peace, no salvation 
for other European nations, without Po- 
land's freedoml 


■ PERSPECTIVE 

Poland, Germany and the 
Europe of the future 


ticed that many Germans treated him dis- 
dainfully and disparagingly because of Po- 
land’s alleged inability to come to terms 
with its political and economic problems. 

Many of these German critics, how- 
ever, Would appear to be unaware of the 
fact that we Germans must accept a great 
deal of the blame for this situation. 

Hitler’s war of aggression meant that 
once again in its- history- Poland lost its 
national independence and was thus un- 
able to determine its political and econ- 
omic future. 

Our awareness of this historical burd- 
en seems to be disappearing, even though 
it is of key importance to German poli- 
cies towards Europe. 

Beyond all moral guilt vis-a-vis the Pol- 
ish and Russian people the political ques- 
tion remains: do we Germans want a Eu- 
rope together with the Soviet Union at the 
expense of Poland or a Europe which in- 
cludes Polish and hence European free- 
dom? . . ’ - 

This policy touchstone has basically re- 
mained the same since the 19th century. 

Mikhail Gorbachev's peace moves to a 
certain extent set out to gain German 
support for the first alternative. 

In view of the mixed German feelings in 


this respect his efforts may be successful. 
The second “path to Europe", however, is 
more in keeping with the tradition of Ger- 
man democrats, i.e. an ali-European 
strategy which peacefully leaves all doors 
to freedom open. 

Our policy towards Poland — and this is 
by no means a coincidence — is a test case. 

To concentrate on the “stabilisation” 
of the current regime in opposition to the 
Polish people would be wrong. 

Progress in matters of freedom in Po- 
land can only be made without 
bloodshed as the result of a complicated 
interplay of factors. 

This encompasses the popular pres- 
sure of fundamental rejection of the re- 
gime and the articulation of that protest 
by sections of the Solidarity movement 
and the Polish intelligentsia, 

It also includes the search for compro- 
mise solutions by members of (he politi- 
cal Opposition and the Church, as, for 
example, in the “Experience and Future” 
discussion circle which existed during the 
period in which Solidarity was legal. 

These groups need the support of per- 
sons in the official political authorities 
who are willing to back reforms. 

They in turn could then point towards 


the popular pressure for reform in Polish 
society and thus gain political ground in 
discussions with the Stalinists in their own 
ranks and with regard to Soviet hegemony. 

An intelligent. and morally alert Ger- 
man public and political diplomacy could 
be a great help. .. 

At the moment , 1 however, it looks as if 
we are unfortunately witnessing a ren- 
aissance of national . prejudices in the 
Federal Republic, and these do not just 
happen to be against the Americans, 
Freqch and Poles. 

The Poles, the prejudice runs, do not 
work hard enough and cannot organise; 
the French pursue a double-dealing poli- 
cy; and the Americans are politically 
clumsy and. (according t,o a number of 
Berlin Social Democrats), are not. /We- 
densfdhig (literally: able to establish and 
maintain peace). 

AH democratic forces should do ev- 
erything in their power to Fight against 
such foolish and dangerous clichds via a 
fair information campaign. 

We Germans cannot evade the secular 
dispute between East and West. 

Either we decide to gradually adapt to 
the perspectives outlined by the Soviet 
Union, or we try to strengthen peace by 
single-mindedly promoting the common 
East- West interest in a free and open Eu- 
rope. This could be the common goal of 
German-Polish conciliation. 

Gesine Scitwan 

(Rhcinischcr Mcrkur/Christ und Well, 
Dunn, 24 May IVSb) 

The writer Is Professor of political science 
at the Free University of Berlin. 
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Those in Germany who supported the 
western ideas of freedom sided with Po- 
land rather than Russia, whereas monar- 
chical-cum-tegitimistic reactionaries 
turned to Russia, even at the expense of 
Poland’s existence as a nniion-siaic. 

■ It- i ^nn n p ^\in ciitcncc itiui similar cun- 
stelUnionsstul exist today. 

Representatives of the more western- 
oriented political groups support the Pol- 
ish struggle against Russian hegemony. 

Many members of the educated classes 
and left-wing intellectuals, on the other 
hand, would appear to have a kind of “a 
priori sympathy’’ for the Soviet Union, 
thus continuing the tradition of the Ger- 
man Romantics and the traditionally an- 
ti-western German bourgeoisie. 

Their motives, they claim, are the his- 
torico-culturai affinities between Russia 
and Germany on the one hand, and the 
"Socialist cause” of the Soviet Union and 
its suffering, during the Second .World 
War on the other. 

This reflects the fact that the Polish 
people suffered just as much, as the Rus- 
S “P people under Nazi tyranny ; rather 
than humane solidarity with the. Russian 
People. 

S’ujce the October Revolution at die 
Dtest Russia Has been viewed by some 
ermans — despite numerous aberr- 
ions — as the protagonist of a Socialist 
sad prog ressive.wol to * 
^etpr in terms of the Wprid’s history. 

Once again, Russia adopts the role of 
trnilblazer. ' '* 

Today’s relations between the Ger- 
mans and Russians harbour contrasting 
historical tendencies: fear of the Rus- 
sians, Nazi anti-Bolshevism, political op- 
position in the more democratic forms of 
anti-Communism, and romantic anti- 
Western dnd anti-capitalist .sympathies 
for the eastern power ! 1 r 

Fear and sympathy are rooted in both 
n Eht-wing and left-wing sourced. " 1 
This is relevant in terms of our 
towards Europe a* a whole! 

P ne m y Polish colleagues from Op- 
peln was 'extremely pessimistic 'after his 
recent visit to” fhe Free University 'In 

West Berlin. - .- : - -.- < - ,= s * : 

During discussions* he claimed, he no- 


our policy 


V alentin Falin. former Soviet ambas- 
sador in Bonn, was remarkably frank 
about the mishaps and difficulties of So- 
vici politics during a press conference he 
gqve ip the West German cpgiul.. fi 
Falin, who had riot visited Bonn' for 
more than seven years, is now head of the 
Soviet news agency Nowsti. • 

His frank approach during the press 
conference in the Soviet embassy would 
appear to be part of the new style in So- 
viet information policy. 

His remarks covered a wide area of top- 
ics, ranging from the Soviet policy towards 
the West and German-Soviet relations to 
(he tragedy and implications of the nuclear 
reactor accident in Chernobyl. 

All heads of western delegations in 
East-West negotiations complain about 
the discrepancy between what Gorba- 
chev says and the almost total inflexibil- 
ity of his negotiators. 

■ Why is this the case? Are half-baked 
concepts to blame? Or the ponderous 
Soviet foreign policy apparatus? 

Falin’s* answer: “A new policy cannot 
be established overnight or in one hour, 
particularly if the new concepts of politi- 
cians have to be translated into action by 
people who thought and were taught to 
think along completely different lines, up 

^ i <■ 

“They need time to' adjust to .the new 
situation. And if this doesn’t happen, the 
norm becomes a clichl." . 

■ The Soviet Union, said Falin, is ready 
to do -some rethinking/ The USA- should 
realise thAt. 

In its turn the USA should seek new 
approaches. : . ■ : > ■ 

A second summit meeting can take 
place at any time, Falin emphasised, pro- 
viding it is not just a general discussion 
but serves to solve specific problems. 

Washington, however, would not ap- 
pear to be ready for such a meeting. " 

“If this situation doesn’t change," isaid 
■Falin,: "the prospects are poor this year.” 

President ' Reagan’s remarks on the 
SALT IL agreement make -the: situation 
even more difficult and run contrary to the 
agreement reached at tMiGeheva summit 


Soviet diplomat 

speaks-out 

frankly 

not to burden relations with new difficult- 
ies. 

Back in the days when Falin was am- 
bassador German-Soviet relations played 
an important part in East-West policies. 

This has changed during recent years. 

Falin remarked that the relationship 
between the two countries is still in itself 
important, . . 

.Both countries, he said, are almost 
neighbours and cannot -ignore each 
other's interests. 

> Falin refuted claims that the Soviet 
Union wanted- to “uncouple” the Federal 
Republic of Germany from the USA. 

- . Any such efforts, he added, would be 
“absolutely unnecessary and futile”. ■ 

Nevertheless, both sides should - try 
and ensureforms of constructive cooper- 
ation which do not take place to the de- 
triment of third countries. . 

- . Falin i accused .the local authorities of 
.h*vtag-itaad* mistakes and played ddwn the 
danger, of the Chernobyl reactor accident. 

.The authorities misjudged the danger. 

This was the main reason why many of 
the firemen first sent to fight the Are at 
Chernobyl have since died. 

As in the case of the reactor accident 
in the American town, of Harrisburg the 
catastrophe was triggered by a hydrogen 
explosion. - ; j » . .. 

As in' Harrisburg, the reasons for the 
explosion are, not yet clear. 

It is quite possible that a worker at the 
Chernobyl plant aoted against instructions. 

70 per cent of all reactor accidents are 
'caused by human error., i 

-Another theory is that there was some 
material defect.) 

Soviet leaders have decided, -said Falin, 
that the two undamaged reactors in Cher- 
nobyl would: again- begin- operations as 


soon as it is certain that there is no further 
danger to human lives, certainly not this 
year. 

Falin stressed that “radioactivity is still 
^■hjflh^amiUhat 4he, /affeejed , zone. has. |o 
be repeatedly deactivated." 

“It has become clear that there are no 
adequate technologies for this task.” 

Falin openly admitted that the number 
of radiation victims is still considerable, 
and that all medical means must be em- 
ployed internationally to help them. 

Despite its substantial risks, even when 
using modern technologies, it is impossi- 
ble to do without nuclear energy as a 
transitional solution for the lack of natu- 
ral resources, Falin continued. 

He reiterated the suggestion (hat ail in- 
ternational efforts Should be combined to 
enable nuclear fusion by the end of the 
century. 

“Then," he said, “we would have an in- 
exhaustible, safe Olid economical source of 
energy and the age of nuclear energy in its 
current form would come lo ah end." 
(Bonn Research Minister Riesenhuber ex- 
pects this process to take about 50 years) 

Falin supported a proposal by Chan- 
cellor Kohl to set up an international 
reactor safety committee. 

This insfytiilJon could strengthen the 
powers of die currently most Important in- 
stitution in. this field, the Vienna-based In- 
ternational Atomic Energy ’ Agency , (IA- 
EA). ‘ . 

; Moscow, would like to see the IAEA 
empowered to conduct on-the-spot checks 
an^ supervise high-risk experiments. 

, The planned committee must be L able 
to elabprate strict regulations'. for all 
members, including, stipulations on a 
comprehensive early-warning system, for 
nuclear .qcgltjents, and a permanent and 
regular flow of information to the j^EiA, 

These regulations, however, mu 9 t .be 
equally strict for both East and Westf . 

As Falin rightly pointed out: “There Is 
no such thing as a red and eastern atom 
or anon-fedand western one .’ 1 ; 

v-Vm'v... . WolfJ. J3eH. 

(General- Anzdger, Bonn, 31 May. 1986) 
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Beneath the rhetoric, lessons to be learnt 
from US appeals over the economy 


H ardly 1 'a ministerial meeting or 
round of negotiations between 
central bank's goes by without the Am- 
ericans urging the Europeans and the 
Japanese in ultimatum style to do more 
to stimulate their economies. 

; Obviously; not everything US treasu- 
ry secretary, James Baker, or Head of 
the central bank, Paul Volcker, says 
need be taken at its face value: * _ 1 ’ 
Domestic policy factors often lie be- 
hind the harshest-sounding exhort- 
ations. 

American pbl Kiel ans; would appear to 
have plenty bf work on their hinds 
stemming the tide of protectionist trade 
drafts. “ 

Many seem 1 bent on showing US 
farmers, car manufacturers and me- 
chanical engineering companies just 
how vigorously they are flghring to esta- 
blish better export markets and to en- 
sure a- dollar exchange rate which af- 
fords American companies at least 
some kind of protection from overseas 
competition; 

Nevertheless, the Japanese and the 
Europeans — above all, the Germans — 
should face up to American demand for 
a more expansionary economic policy. 
This is not just a political task. . 

U is not easy to discover exactly what 
it is the Americans want when sifting 
through the pile of daily declarations. 

Sometimes they urge their trading 
partners to practice more self-restraint; 
sometimes they caff for a clear policy of 
interest rate reduction. 

On other occasions they recommend 
a courageous “course of domestic ex- 
pansion". ■ ■ 

As if to emphasise- how seriously 
these intentions are: there has also been 
the threat of -artificially keeping -down 
the dollar exchange, rate for the benefit 
of. American industry and farmers. 

A plausible economic policy concept, 
however, does, not result .from the sum 
total of such i admonitions and repri- 
mands.. , . 

. The Americans #re understandably 
not keen on .announcing cponomic poli- 
cy concepts which are too specific,.,.. , 

. This might offend the policymakers 
in the countries for; y/hich the “recom : 
mendat ions". are intended. ; . 

_ , However, there is no point jn confus- 
ing . the countries . in quest jon by. for- 
warding a- .whole host of proposals on 
hpw to boost the economy and, reduce 
.external economic surpluses vis-S-yis 
the USA. ' . 

The suggestions' made by American 
poHticjans should have sortje discerni- 
ble meaning. . ." ■ 

[this, however ,'is.dielr weaV point . 
Many of the demands iftadc and for- 
mulated are in fact sclf-con t rad ictoVyi 1 
The Americans; for example/ would 
like to see a revaluation of the mark. 

. At the same time, however; German 
Monetary and fiscal policymakers are 
urged to start Boosting the ecohohiy. 1 
It is extremely difficult <d do brithsi- 
hhiltahcbusly! : 1 • • • ii :■ 

! An expansionary programme could 
be effected via moiietliry and bhdget 
policies. ' " ■•■■■ • 1 1 * 

However, this wduld certainly not te- 
suit iit an bpvAluation of the mark. . 

• The 1 inflationary- risks-, of a > pump 
priming policy- would.- immediately be 
redognised by capital and foreign ex* 
change markets, i v . -•/ ' < > 


Although such a policy would stimul- 
ate demand in the short run it would not 
be able to remove the bottlenecks in the 
economy's production potential, i.e. the 
real reasons for unemployment and flat 
economic growth. '* ' ll 

Even assuming the Bundesbank were 
able to reduce interest rates via some 
surprising monetary policy manoeuvre, 
this would tend to lead (Q.a .devaluation 
of the.mark. thus having the opposite ef- 
fect to that: called for by the Americans, 

- During the first stage of adjustment 
by the markets to such a- 'policy of re- 
ducing interest rates there would prob- 
ably be a capital drain, for example, 
towards countries such as America with 
high interest rates. ' ! 1 

This would put pressure on ,’the 
mark’s exchange rate. . . 

In a second stage of adjustment the 
expansionary monetary policy would 
then trigger inflationary expectations, 

E uropean business should forget 
about, try mg to fathom- the mental- 
ity of competitors in Eastern countries 
and should instead concentrate on tak- 
ing up the commercial challenges posed, 
says the head of rfte West German Car- 
tels Office .(monopolies commission). 
Professor Wolfgtmg Karrte. 

He told a conference that “we cannot 
copy Confucius. Our gods are the egot- 
isms of each inividual economic trans- 
aotor.’V 

The- individual could only .practice 
consensus within his own economic cell. 

In the market-place he .was subject to 
the forces of competition, . : ■ . 

Professor Karrte was- addressing- the 
fourth international Young Science and 
Industry -conference organised in-Itfns- 
bnick by. the Hanns Martin. Schleyer 
Foundation. . 

• The foundation was set up in 1977 in 
memory of Herr Schleyer,- then head -of 
both the German employers', organisa- 
tion and BDI, the Federation of German 
Industry, who was killed by terrorists, ■ 

. ■ It aims to 'foster -dialogue) between 
young researchers and scientific expects 
and -by doing- so-help- the links -between 
scientific researchiand teaching, ,i- -mi 's 
’’ It has irow become almost- a tradition 
that the talks take place in Innsbruck, 
the capital of Austria’s Tyrol, province.: ■ 
This year almost ;400: professors; re- 
search- assistants, - doctoral -candidates 
and representatives of industry frorti ihe 
Federal Republic of Germany-,: Austria 
'and Switzerland attended... . : 

- ’ The contral quoslion-was whethetthe 
'remark former US ; secretary ; of State 
John M. Hay (in office: 1898-1905Vis : 
reputed -to have made- that the Mediter- 
ranean Is the sea -of thepastf the- Allan- 
■tic the ocean of the present, amj the Pa- 
cific the ocean of : the future -is . in; fact 
true;-' >’.'■*.• <1 :?■■/,•: 'i : r. 

Japan and China only -realty -Started 
opening upiltheiri oountrfes after/ the 
middle of the 19th centuryi.tiri: i*i» fJi .n. ■ 
• What -is - more, Alfred i:HerrhauSen, 
managing: board 'spokesman: pS the! 

-Dresdner Bank/ pointed iou^Gallfbrnla^ 


which would both increase the dCvalua* 
tion pressure on the D?niark as Well as 
lead to an increase in the- nominal inter- 
est rate leyel due to efforts by creditors 
to anticipate a devaluation of their out- 
standing debts by demanding higher in- 
terest rates. • • 

The final result of this policy. course, 
therefore^ would be a renewed increase 
in the rate of inflation, higher nominal 
interest rates and- an .unchanged exr 
change ratfe structure in- real terms. 

This would not benefit American 
suppliers. ■' > 

. Attempts to stimulate the economy 
via a credit-financed spending pro- 
gramme would lead to the same result. 

In this case too a brief adjustment peri- 
od would be followed by higher nominal 
interest rates, rising prices ■ and an exr 
change rate which apparently puts the Un- 
ited States at a “disadvantage” as long as it 
siphons off capital fromother countries. - 
A policy which leads to higher nominal 
interest rates and rising prices would be 
detrimental to all parties. . 

All parties only stand to gain from a 
policy which results in a long-term ex- 
pansion of the scope for -growth' -via a 
greater supply of real (honmonetary) 


Forget all about 
Confucius, just 
get out and sell 

on the other side of the Pacific only be- 
gan to be really colonised after this peri- 
od. •• ■» " :■ " ' 

In 1984 ttans-Pacific trade exceeded 
trans-Atlantic trade for the first time ev- 
er. ■::« 

;■ in 1960 the Asian-Pacific countries 
only had an il per cent share of aggreg- 
ate world -GNP; by 1980 - the corre- 
sponding figure had increased to 19. 5 
per cent; and the share is rising. 

<-• Even during the difficult- 1980-1984 
period this area expanded with growth 
Tates averaging 5 per cent compared to 
only.il per cent in the countries of the 
European Community.- 
•' -The share of Pacific countries : in 
■world exports increased from ; l ; 2 to 17 
per cent between -1973: and 1984, 
whereas: the -corresponding -European 
Community share fell from 3-7 to 3Q pejr 
’cent.'M' -. .v ■> "t-.-iT .j.'-'t. ■; -'l: 

The term Pacific challenge cannot 
just bdrelated-to Japans. !■' " 

' i The newly industrialising, countries 
South Korea, Taiwan,. Hong-KorigcWid 
'Singaporei will, soon-.' tie iinovingti into 
'markets. with a similar thrust to Japan’s.! 

So far these “four tigers”<have tiore- 
centrated ■ bn* the -USA, Chichi accounts 
for up to 50 per cent (Taiwan) 1 of- their 

exports, is; s! iv ri V‘ : ' - ' 

■iBVen Japan- is ;beglnning;ta feel ■ the 
tough; icdaipetition of these four coun- 
tries stf’lmajof' meritels- : (steel, T *!ship- 
yprds)! ■ '■» - : V'" 1 ' 1 

Thei average -economic growth, ratep 
df these tfotir countries- during thdisikties 
Was. heriv5aeh<8; and' 1,0 percent* andi ih 
the seventies betwrienftarid 10 percent. 
i-;i(As iProftssofflEzongbiau Jjinifrohi thfe 
-UftLVejrsitynf Hohg :Kong emphasised, 
Malaysia, Thailand*, Indonesia; and . the 


capital and a greater business inv^ 
ment activity. 

What is certainly not needed isapoU- 
cy which is aimed at the short-term Ie . ' 
duction of ihterest fates.-. *■■■.■ . 

A policy is required which leads to i ! 
lasting -improvement in the- rale of re- : 
turn on real capital and to - in GNP j 
growth rates. The- best approach is j ! 
courageous tax policy. . j 

This Is What the Americans shbuld be ' 
calling upon the Germans td do. • . \ 
Were the government to decide tore- 1 
duce the tax burden on incomes andptf. i 
its and cut back public spending, tlm ' 
would be more scope for the private ud I 
productive part of economic activity. . 

Supply conditions and employment op- 
portunities could be - improved - via 
investments at a- high technological level 
This is the decisive -difference loi j 
policy which simply concentrates on Os ! 
demand side. 

‘ Such an expansion, which would leadbi 
higher growth rates in real terms for both 
supply and demand, would also beneft 
American suppliers on German markeis. 

■ A 'policy of “easy spending* would 
prevent effective tax reforms. 

A fiscal policy which is unable fi 
translate the leeway it has even in the 
case of modest GNP growth rates* * 
tax reduction Would become a seflsiiw 
area in the field of foreign trade pofey 
• This is ' the real ' lesson to be toflft 
from American exhortations. 

Hans D. Barbie/ 

' 1 (Frankfurter Al!gCmcineZd4 

fQr DouischlAud,' 10 June t®' 

Philippines are the new challengers in 
the group of countries from this area. 

• Together with factors which are fre- 
quently cited when seeking an explana- 
tion to .the success of these courmes — 
respect for enterpreneurial activities, 
discipline ;at work, a sense- of loyalty, 
and the orientation of economic policies 
towards competition -**■ the^ Confaeu* 
tradition in many of these countnes 
must be regarded as a root of their suc- 
cess. '•* ■ 

This tradition emphasises the virtues 
of devotion to family, obedience, twin 

diligence arid education. 

The roid of government activities u 
overestimated"* . 

The share Of puliilb funds' irl reseaK 
and development spendihg ih Jsp ^ 
example, is only 24 per cerVf, 
eV 'than in the' Federal Republic of^ 
many (41 per cent) or irt the USA r 

per ’cent j.' 1 w, 

' 'the Conficlan i^eas of harmony, ^ 
le&te'd ih‘ the -principle qi cang&ffif. 
th'rotigB 'iHe majority of bgp^fr^ 


MONEY 


*' Asitea :abW‘^oot% | 


■ 1 .^r l a P a fl , v; ... i - l,(i. qJ 

, . ; Elisabeth . I^ofille-^f eumagfl, nm, 
the Allensbach ojj{nip.i^. rpsp^ybi*' 
,tqte, .frelsjfcat .tb^s^mishQ^ r 
fering value, .priqq tattoo wf.th 

Professor 

sjrewetj't ^pqn9,ot.cpp» 

.qjus„p i vir,^o^§ > e^ tjtft.egqlJSPSjW 

In his own cell : (f ami ly)» 


Euromarket flurry will mean better loan 
terms* not economic inyigoration 


spy?-* 





T hC rate Of Euromarket lendings and 
borrowings is expanding rapidly. z 

But this is unlikely to invigorate the' 
world economy. ■■ ■ • " ' 

Most of the credit billions will be 
used to offset government deficits and { 
to finance the debt rescheduling oper- 
ations ;of big international firms rather * 
than stimulate the economy, , I 

The main aim of the latest spate of ac- 
tivity on the Euromarket is to replace : 
the credits borrowed at unfavourable 
terms during the high-interest rate peri-, 
od by long-term loans, with better ^inter- 
est rates. ; : . 

Issuers are highly imaginative ; whpn it 
conies to obtaining new funds. ■; ^ 

The market is. full of “innovations", 
which only a professional can really un- 
derstand. 

What js more, every trick in the book 
is allowed on the European capital mar- 
ket. 

Some debtors know how tp borrow 
capital for a ten-year period at an inter-, 
est rate of only one per cent by promis- 
ing to turn their bonds into shares on 
more favourable terms at a later dale. 

This means that billions of marks are 
currently being offered via optional 
bondswhichrepre , ' c ni mi more than a 

k{ bl6nOt™Ptbe future". 

Via the two clearing systems for Eu- 
robonds between 70 and 75 billion dol- 
lars worth of Eurobonds are currently 
being traded on the secondary jnarket 
every week. 

This overshadows by far the dealings 
of national bond markets, 

During a recent . meeting of the 
world's bond dealers in Singapore the 
total volume of the various types of Eu- 
robonds at the end of 1985 was estimat- 
ed at 430 billion dollars. 

In the meantime the figure has prob- 
ably exceeded 500 billion dollars. 

This means that about one fifth of 
Euromarket dealings is in bond, form.; . 

The total volume, of. these .dealings, 
Be. including the deposits and loans of.. 
International banks and . interhank lo- 
ans, amounts to about 2,500 billion doE 
IMS. • 


The;stipulation by national bank su- 
pervision authorities that banks should 
have a higher equity share for their 
credit transactions ■ also explains the 
move away from credits. .. 

.Equity capital is expensive, whereas 
bonded issues do not encumber balance 
sheets in the same way. 

Over ,90 per cent of thp.new bond lo- 
ans have' been issqed ,to. “safe" subscrib- 
ers in Industrialised countries. 

The placement of bonds, borrower’s - 
notes and the like presupposes .wides- 
pread public confidence when selling. 

Soviet government bond, offered. in 
Frankfurt In DM5,000 denominations,, 
seems inconceivable. ■ • 

Many investors are still angry about 
the older non-serviced Russian public 
bonds,, which are n.q more than “anti- 
quarian securities”.. 

For this reason the Chinese are al- 
ready conducting negotiations on the 
old bonds of former Chinese, govern- 
ments, which have been declared value- 
less by the People’s Republic of China. 

There are also speculations about an 
agreement with Britain on the Ste fling 
China pre-war bonds. 

The Chinese have realised that this is 
the only means of paving the way for a 
future placement of Chinese bonds on 
the international capital market. 

In principle, the shift from roll-over 
credits (i.c. long-term credit eummii- 
ments with shuri-ivrm adjustments uf 
credit terms) to Eurocredits in bond 
form is a positive development. 

Admittedly, only on the basis that the 
new longer-term, bonds are also fin- 
anced by correspondingly longer-term 
bank deposits or savings. 

Unfortunately, however, such con- 
gruent financing does riot exist. 

The spiralling tower of debt is built 
on a very ' shaky foundation of short- 
term refinancing. 


banks, above all the US Federal Re- 
serve, 

Short-term interest rates have been 
pushed down almost month for month, 
and the interest rates for long-term 
bonds have almost automatically risen , 
as a result. 

)n the wake of the somewhat moder- 
ate remarks on the further development 
of interest rates made after the last 
round of interest rate reduction talks in 
April and at the : Tokyo economic sum- 
mit there was a disturbing lull on the 
market almost overnight. ■ " ' 

Suddenly, no-orie wanted to do any 
buying. ' 

Speculators experlertced a further 
shock as the short-term dollar interest 
rates temporarily began to increase (as a 


result of a stronger dollar). During the 
second half of May, for example, big 
bundles of Eurodollar bonds could 
hardly be sold at the rnain transaction 
centre London. 

In some cases, well-known financial 
houses did not issue buying and selling 
prices. . 

In view of the fact that over 80 per 
cent of the Eurobonds are freely trans- • 
actecj ih the.banking trade, this was bad 

news.. . • . . - • ■ 

All parties affected suddenly realised, 
that by their very nature (exterritorial- 
ity) Eurqbonds are less liquid titan 
domestic bonds, although the latter 
have a somewhat lower return. 

The "Whitsun crisis" has now passed, 
and markets have regained liquidity. 

Eurobond dealings haVe again rhovdd 
td their hew and higher levels of return. 

However, the shock of recent weeks 
cannot be simply dismissed. 

It has shown the limits and dangers of 
the structural change on the Interna- 
tional credit market. Heinz Brest el 

(Frankfurter Allgcmetnc Zcltung 
• fllrDcu»scltlarul,2 June 1986) 


Morgan Guaranty move shows 
where big banks are looking 


M organ Guaranty, one of the big 
banks in New York, is ready to 
hand back its banking licence and turn 
its attention to the increasingly import- 
ant business of investment banking. 

This threatening gesture, which re- 
veals the only slowly disappearing legal 
distinction between the classic banking 
business and transactions in securities, 
is indicative of an inter national trend. 

j'he worid’s-Jorge- books ' are - setting 

neW priorities in theff business deal irigs. 

Most of them are- stepping up their 
activities in the field of shares, bonds 
and the like in acknowledgement of the 
waning 1 significance of the traditional 
credit business with commercial cus- 
tomers. 1 

So-called chain transactions are par- 
ticularly lucrative. • “ 

The bank, for example, starts by pro- • 
viding advice on a company takeover, 


L 111 ic&iiiauvuig- < t — 1 * 

The funds for buying bonds come then devising a corresponding financing 
_ J-*. i-.. —•jt'JhAi ■ on/i rinillv nrtnnllv finnneina the 


from the shoft-term moriey market. 

In particular, the Japanese borrow 
cheap short-term dollars on money- 
market terms — currently at about 7 per 
cent — and then use this money to' buy 
dollar bonds with a returri 'oT between 9 


plan and, finally, actually financing the 
idea via classic credit facilities. 

A reduced-interest financing package 
is then pieced together from the reper- 
toire of stocks and shades' issues, bond 
placements, commercial paper issues, ■ 
interest rate swaps or option dealings. 

The more the banks can move away" 


l.e. including the deposits and loans of., and 9.5 percent. interest rate swaps or option aea ga.— 

International banks and . interbank lo- ■ This eXtensi'vd shift to bonds h&iorily The more the banks can move a y 

ans, amounts to about 2,500 billion dol-. been possible because-'of' the genefdiis from the dwindling profit margms ot trie. 
VMS. ,. v . „ >. . :. • monetary policy pursued by the central ' classic lending business and Concentrate 

the .beginning i of - the ■ 19.80S :- the- 

amoumwasonly a tenth of this figure. '. , Continued from pafle B tial,' piropepn lead'! m most" service 

ceordmg to estimates every second areas: banks, insurances, engineering 

dollar or other currency equivalent lent the Individual dari practice consents. . and rr - • ,' r , , . ,,t 

on the EuronJjK market h^pject opportunity W iq ; 

(fliul thus trhaS5e5^^88^- ,;i; ' fofddi’of 'ebihpetitiop. 1 ; most ,expppslye;and jgre: resource;, 
The significance of ; Eurocredits,- The dotrdet ^esflonse to Far Eastern ^ the human intellect.' . , i - 
which, currently • weigh heavily, on.. -the opmpetitqrs is to take up me c^liengel . Europe should be emphasising' pro-, 

balance sheets of the.banks, would con- ; tjevelopinents iii the textile, i^try, , ducts whlch the intelligence factor Is.. 

nueto decline. ■» ' shoW JHnt.iHis Is possible. / , more important that material aspeqtfl; • 

is worth .taking a Closer look t.this j t has 'developpd .frqqi. alabour-i^tenr. , yimy ■ people at ithe conference fell . 

«iucturaldhtftv sivetoa.cgpljal-andtechnoldgy-inten-' ' ^ - 

. ; Where does the money for the grow- •• si ^i^ U s t ry with a high-^egree of autq- 

mg number of loans come frojn? •»» ^nd exemplwy. i'nn^vatiqnaV pot- 

In , t.h* main) thp Furnhnnks • thertl- ■» - 11 - • ’ 


tial , : puropepn lead-; in . most service 
areas: banks, insurances, engjneerjng , 
aqq^RfWa r e<. v - ■ u;V; - ■••.'/l- 
Europe’s greatest, opportunity lie?.in;, 
tho most ,exppnslye;and 4 r.nre: resource;,, 
the.human intpiiqdt- i . . . . , 
. Europe should be emphasising pro-,- 


sive to a .capital- and technoidgy-inten- ■ 

* I « ’ * 1 .IaL f, i«anU ri d rvraa nf Qiririd 


In .the main , the Eurobanks them- 
selves or their affiliated trusts land: fin - j 
ance companies have “moved in" to the-: 
long-term oredit-jendiitg .business in- .a 
bigway, ..i- . :’i; j ■ - ..j- : ' 

The changes -on the- market are a rer ’ 
sponse to the: difficulties experienced 
with regard to bank loans, of which .to^ 
day a-great deal ate "frozen^.r .i . • 

Bonds, it is ciaimed, are more flexible 
and liquid.’ . v-. v "’'' 


eniiai.;" V,. ; i „ ..]v 

Tbjs, ^ald Alfred ^errhaupep, ,has : by . : 
and large reduced the.lafipm - : post.adr.j 
vantages, $ .,th.e £ : nevvly indu^trjal^lng 
anddeyeippingcdqnlri^j,;.: 

. “I dp, not believe ,tjiat we-are : on the .. 
verge -of B, Pacific /era (Arnold Toyn-t': 

the head .of tjife Board. of db: 
rectors of the Prognos AG, Peter Rogge- 
. vHe referred: inter alia,tti the substart- 


that .[Western :; European : democracies 
had woken up to the Pacific challenge'- 5 ,,!' 

EurOpelcan no longer be accused of 
"sdlerotic ossification”. ' j ; .-.ui-' • : i 
The Europeans are now getting a bet- 
ter press in the USA and Japam :■ ; ■ ■:*. . 
■NcH'JWBefc 1 'talks df a -new “Eiira-! 


on business on a commission basis, the 
better the income statement at the end 
of the year. 

The banks’ new motto is syndication, 
i.e. the passing on of a part of a loan to 
other interested banks rather than cor- 
porate loans for which one bank accepts 
full responsiblity. 

The traditional form of business with 
customers, which is very dependent on 
interest rates, now only serves as a way 
of ; getting into 'the lucrative advisory 
and placement 'business of investment 
banking. 

A Survey of big industrial firms in the 
USA revealed that a striking majority 
make regular use Of the bank service to 
help them move into the commercial pa- 
per market or when preparing a take- 
overbid. ■ 

The- advisory services of banks are 
becoming more and more important, 
something which is new on the Ameri- 
can market. 

Companies demand ; first-class con- 
sulting services from internationally rei . 
spected investment bankers. • - , 

It goes without saying that the remun- 
eration is equally first-class. 

In the Federal Republic 6f Germany, : 
however, the German universal banks, 
which sense the opportunities of invest- 
ment nan king and would fike to Improve 
their finance structure?, have still got a 
lot to do to create a marker Jor'banking 
consultancy as an independent bankingj 
1 service product; >- v ■ : J 

^specially- the- German banks’- mid- • 
i dle-ciass clientele still prefer to honour- J 
! good . advice- by tHelK banki by ihcreas- 
. ing- their bank, deposits, e»gj>by opening 1 . 

• up;highef fixed-term deposit-accounts.', 
i : Only:# certain number of big iilterhai< j 
tional banks will bd able-to.-Bhiftithe ern-»- 
phasis of their, business' d ealings from > 
or edit Bn arte ing to the (financing consul**-' 
» tancyi of investment bankingk^ffbm - iKe 
interest-earning business to comm is- 
> sioiirbase'd'iarvlces; i •-* " 

ih orderi’to:mBkeinveatmentbanklng«i 
! a lucrative: move considerable potential 


•jVeHtfWsefc 1 -talks bf a new “Eiiro^ , : Is • irequifed, 1 .in particular: - - expensive,: 
optimism?, -aqd Peter Drucker ■ advised- • highly qualified . and spboially i trained 
Americans in the- Wall Street Journals personnel,: -a -Jgocid- .reputation .oh bodd 
that there is a great deabthey ean'Jearn ; markets, isubstantialexperidrice in dedl- : 
from the Germhns. - - ii: • ’i .713 : 1 * w* ;i: - ings ; .with .internsitional seeurities,- iilter- 1 
a:> /„iii. >y . Walker W6rt v." national 1 pontactsV an- adequate customer 
(stidd^u!ichoZBujng;Muniotij 26 May 1986) :. . Continued on pagoBir 
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Government sells off part-shareholding 
in energy-to-chemicals conglomerate 






F orty per cent of the shares of Viag, a 
partly govern fnent'-'owntfd conglom- 
erate, hnve been heavily oversubscribed 
on the stock 'exchange; 

Each 50-mark share wps sold for 165 
marks, bringing in more than 700 milli- 
on marks for the government. 

Viag, which comprises more than 100 
companies involved in energy, alumini- 
um and chemicals, was 87 per cent gov- 
ernment owned. The 4Q> per cent sale 
was part of Bonn's privatisation policy, 
At one stage, it seemed as if the price 
would exceed 165 marks. But the price 
at which it is traded on [lie- market will 
be tjtc proof of the pudding. 

Finance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 
herg sees the Viag capitalisation as the 
most significant privatisation move this 
year. 

It may well be the only one, although 
Herr Stolicnberg recalled privatisation 
moves by earlier Federal governments, 
such as the sole of Preussag shares in 
1959, of Volkswagen shares in 1961 
and of Veba shares in 1965 and 1984. 

He conveys the impression that the 
Federal government plans to follow up 
the Volksaktie euphoria of bygone de- 
cades when privatisation was hailed as 
the advent of stock market shares for 
the common man. 

In reality there are delays on the sup- 
ply side — through no lack of good in- 
tentions on Bonn's part. 

The Federal government has nailed 
its colours to the mast after privatisa- 
tion had been a non-issue for years, • 
presenting a programme of hiving off 
state-owned industrial interests that de- 
serves to be implemented swiftly and 
steadily. , , 

But initial momentum has been per- 
ceptibly lost. Resistance by firms- ear- 
marked for privatisation was stronger 
than expected. So were economic and : 
fiscal difficulties and political reserv- 
ations. 

Partial flotation of Lufthansa was, for 
instance, to have been the flagship of 
privatisation. 

The national airline as a strong, well- 


Morgan Guaranty 

Continued from page 7, 
potential, an efficient . EDP. organisa-. ■ 
tion, and, last but by no means least, an 
efficient management information sys- 
tem. 

The Dresdner Bank, for example, 
which has gathered experience on both 
the classic andlsecuritics side of banking 
on the American market for 20 years. Is 
hoping to make use of Us advantages as 
nn internationally operating universal 
bank to move into investment banking. 

The Frankfurt-based bank will be 
combining its commercial banking and . 
securities activities in the USA under * 
the heading of investment banking. - 

It hopes lliat a new “flat" management 
structure will enable speedy on-the-spot 
decision-making in this field. 

The planned Centre for Securities in 
Tokyo will help emphasise the interna- 
tional character ofln vestment banking. 

Gabriele Reckinger , 

( Handel sbl ait, Dilsscldorf, 4-Jime 1986) 
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known and attractive' company for the 
common mpn to buy shares in would' 
have givefi the privatisation canipaign 
the glamour Volkswagen shares lent 
past moves of this kind. 

The interim report by the : Federal 
government notes only that talks conti- 
nue, mainly meaning talks between Fin- 
ance Minister Stoltenberg and Econom- 
ic Affairs Minister Bangemann and Ba- 
varian Premier Strauss. 

Hcrr.Strauss takes a dim view of any 
substantial sale of the 75 per cent of 
Lufthansa shares held by the Federal 
government. 

He clearly still has the misgivings he 
expressed last August in a letter to 
Chancellor K^ohl and remains opposed 
to an interim arrangement. 

Even assuming his misgivings were 
dispelled there would still no longer be 
any chance of Lufthansa privatisation 
moves going ahead this year, especially 
with a general election due next Janu- 
ary, . 

That makes the partial privatisation 
of Viag all the more important, Viag has 
a payroll of roughly 21,000, turnover of 

S portswear manufacturer Puma, 
which has an airnupl turnover of two 
billion marks, is going public. 

• Puma is headed by Armin Dassler. 
His brother, Horst, is founder and chief 
executive of Adidas. 

For some time, Deutsche Bank, 
which is arranging the flotation, has 
been trying to get both firms to go pu- 
blic. Adidas, with a. turnover of four bil- 
lion marks a year, showed little interest.. 

.Horst said in September 1984, “you 
only go public to raise cpsh or to cash, 
in." „ 

Puma’s Armin showed more interest. 
Now Puma has been converted into an . 
Aktiengesellschafi, or public limited 
company. It is now. Pump AG and nqt, 
as jokers were bound to suggest, Boris 
Becker AG. . , . 

(Teenage tennis . . star -Boris is, , . of . 
course, under contract to Puma.) . 

The paid-up capital of the new com- 
pany totals DM36m. Armin Dassler will 
continue to ’ hold : 70'- and 1 his brother 
Gerd30-pbrcent.' ,l ' ,; ' ‘ ' 

But Puma plan to sell on the stock 
market 1 DM14m worth of' non-voting 
preferential shares. They are to be sold" 
in Munich and Frankfurt once formalit- 
ies are completed toward the end of Ju- 
ly. - 

There can be no doubt they will be 
oversubscribed on the day of issue. 
There has been nothing but vague spec- 1 
ulatiori so ftr about the offer price but 
shares are sure to sell well, even if it is 
only because of the Boris Becker tennis 
racket, r .... ; 

If Horst Dassler of Adidas is right, 1 
then No. 2 Armin Dassler of Puma eith- 
er needs cash or plans to cash in on his 
company’s assets and standing. 

Armin Dassler, 56, says it is a virtual 
anachronism for a firm of Puma's size to 
be owhed by an individual, hlmseif, as 
sole owner with full liability, v 


DM7bn-pIus and is a major company 
active.in energy, aluminium and chemi-r 
cals:- .. i . • 

A Deutsche Bank-led consortium 
sold the shares, much to the chagrin of 
state banks andsavingfc banks, which 
would have loved to’ play a more promi- 
nent role. 

Little more can be expected this yehr 
other- than partial privatisation of 1VG, 
a Bonn-based industrial holding com- 
pany wholly owned by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

IVG buys and manages property and 
industrial holdings, runs Nato oil pipe- 
lines in the Federal Republic, is in 
charge of the country's statutory crude 
oil reserves and has a number of ordn- 
ance commitments. - 
IVG is 16 be converted into an Ak- 
tlengesellschaft, or public limited com- 
pany. Its capital is to be increased from 
DM54m to DMllOm, of which 45 per 
cent will be offered for sale. 

Shares a rtf tq be sold in September, 
always assuming agreement is reached 
with Bavaria on a Munich subsidiary in 
which Herr Strauss’s Land holds a 
stake. • 

Tiresome and to some extent exag- 
gerated details such as these are what 
brings the privatisation campaign to a 
standstill, although current economic 
trends are to blame in at least one case. 


Sports equipment 
maker Puma 
is to go public 

Puma's turnover is DM2bn and in- 
creasing fast. The company has a pay-, 
roll of 15,000 and customers in roughly 
100 countries. There is something to be 
said for its owner's line of argument. 

.Deutsche Bank’s stoqk market spe- 
cialists, always on .the lookout for likely 
candidates . for flotation, have been urg- 
ing Adidas and Puma to go public for 
sometime. 

Adidas' Horst Passler is clearly not 
interested. 'Puma’s . Armin Dassler 
showed more interest. , 

He and his brother Gerd decided to 
go ahead and float the company, partly 
for health reasons: After a heart- attack 
Arinin felt he ought. to. think in terms of- 
retiring. . ’ 

Besides, sharing responsibility more 
widely makes sense in a firm of Puma’s 
size, it is argued. m 

Armin Passler set up a six- man board 
nearly two years ago but the official 
move seems to have been necessary to 
pave the way for succession. 1 V 

Sales director Gtinter Breridle is ru- 
moured to be the man most likely to 
succeed. He already briefs Armin Dang- 
ler when the boss has to miss weekly 
board meetings, which seems to have 
happened more of toil of late. 

Armin Dassler and his fellow-direc- 
tors will certainly have to reconSidei 
company' policy once they go public, 
Puma has always sought to divulge as 
little Information as 'possible about lti 
activities. 

For years Puma avoided company 
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It is Prakla-Seismos, a prospect^ 
company with a basic ' capital jj 
DM60m. Forty-seven per cent was due 
to be sold to private shareholders this 
year but privatisation has been shelved 
indefinitely. 

In. its case the. operation was moth- 
balled because the low oil price ha 
nipped oil companies’ activities in the 
bud and dealt' a blow to Prakla-Seismos 
profits. 

Blue chips in the government's priva- 
tisation package ore unquestionably two 
state-owned banks, the Deutsche Pfand- 
brief anst alt (Depfa) and the Deutsche 
Siedlungs- und Landesrentenbani 
(1}$L-Bank). 

But in both cases there are serious le- 
gal and fiscal problems to be solved ht 
fore shares can be sold- to the generi ! 
public. 1 

Depfa is a mortgage bank and can on- 
ly be privatised after appropriate legis- 
lation. The DSL-Bank is to retain its pu- 
blic sector status but private sharehol- 
ders are to be sold part of the govern- 
ment’s stake. 

Company lawyers are wondering ho« 
best to solve the legal conundrums these 
operations Will entail. 

The Federal government 'is banijr 
on further progress after the gems* 
election, but privatisation will eot he 
really attractive for the private investor 
until Lufthansa shares come on to the 
market. 

Its attraction will be further enhanoi 
when Lufthansa shares are joined hj 
those of the two state-owned bank 
several Bundesbahn subsidiaries and 
another tranche of Volkswagen shares. 

Heinz Murmann 

(Kolncr S lad r- An zeiger. Cologne, 7 June I9S6) 


SPACE 


Launching deadlines cancelled as probe 
looks into aborted Ariane mission 


F our minutes and thirty^-six seconds 
after take-off the two technicians at 
the control panel in KoUrou, French 
Guiana, pushed the self-destruct button ' 
and aborted the Ariime V 1 8 mission. 

The European launcher rocket was 
detonated by remote control after the 
failure of the third stage to rule out any 
risk of the debris landing on inhabited 
territory. 

It was the fourth failure of an Ariane 
rocket and will , delay the European 
space programme for an unforeseeable 
length of time. 

Yet in -all probability Arianespace 
will recover from the setback faster tjian 
Nasa, which has grounded all rockets 
and space shuttles for the time being. 

After the Challenger catastrophe at 
ihe end of January and two failed 
launchings of conventional US rockets 
Furope’s Ariane looked increasingly at- 
> uactive. 

Two Japanese telecom corporations 
hooked their first payloads on board 
Ariane. The British Defence Ministry 
transferred its Skynet launching from 
the US space shuttle to Ariane too. 

After the Challenger catastrophe Ar- 
ianespace laid on eight extra launchings 
between now and the year after next. All 
are fully booked. 

i Some are even double-booked, so if 
L one payload is cancelled its place can 
1 , immediately be taken by another. 
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- Arianespace orders in hand in- 
creased to launchings of 32 satellites 
worth over DM3bn. 

This year alone the European ponsor- . 
tium's turnover was due to double to 
overDM900m. 

There were to be seven take-offs in 
1986 of which the one aborted parly 
this month was the third. 

• On 12 August Australia's Aussat and 
the European . telecom satellite ECS-4 
were to be launched, the European sa- 
tellite being a replacement for one des- 
troyed when a previous Ariane launch- 
ing failed. 

• In October TV Sat, the first directly 
transmitting German television satellite, 
was due to be put into orbit. 

• On 5 November the first test launch- 
ing of the new, more powerful Ariane 4 
was scheduled. 

• In December an American and a 
French telecom satellite were to be put 
into geostationary orbit. 

These deadlines have now been can- 
celled. Arianespace chief executive 
Frederic d'Allest immediately cancelled 
all further launchings until the cause of 
the latest failure was identified. 


publicity requirements. Dassler much 
preferred to tell everyone who sported , 
PUma’s single stripe emblem. 

Since Boris Becker has been under 
contract everyone who lias watched ten- 
nis on TV can be assumed to be conver- 
sant with the Puma logo.- 
Armin Dassler and his staff would 
sooner see Boris sport Puma sportswear 
as well as single-stripe shoes and a rack- 
et with the puma emblem. 

Textiles make up roughly 30 per cent 
of Puma’s turnover, but Boris’s body is 
under contract to Eliesse Of Italy until 
the end of the year. 1 ‘ 

When the clothing contract expire 
Becker's manager, Ion Tlriac, will P* 
negotiating with other firms, some wu 
more money spend than Puma; . ^ 
■Horst Dassler of Adidas will cert ainty j 
be ih the running* He an ^ 
been on bad terms for y^TT fl[lu 
though the contract is likely » c °* ; 

ven-figure sum.Adidas cah afford n. 

It would be wrongtfo Wifi? L 
ma are gOlng'puWfcfs raises f? 
sure they can retain the services of B w 
Becker, tennis star N* 

m , - per cent ‘more tend* 

. shoes fare sold. This year about h#*. 
million Boris Becker Wimbledon tenn» 
shoes are expected to be:sold. ' 11 
Puma would doubtless relish the P r ®j 

spect of similar growth rates in sales 

Boris Becker shirts or shorts. ■*- '-'.'■j - 
But Armin Dassler is not deterim* 1 
to retain Boris's services atany 
least not officially, • ■'•'V,.-; 

Sales director Brendle outlines 
vantages of going public in terms n 0 ® 
market people themselves would choOS ® i hJ ^ 
“It raises ready cash that costs n0 . : 
ing other than dividends' and ^ rna *T ) * 

* the firm's nanie better J known, "he wr j 

! ■ ■ ■ . • < KlauS DieterO^ f 

' (Stuttgarter Zeltung, 7 June * 9 " . 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 



This book fists a|l the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen In the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 


384 pages 

420 Illustrations •' 

Plastic-clad hardcover 
Dust jacket 

*, DM29.80 1 7 r'. - 

Discover Germany through its 296 regional number plates. Give your- 
sslf the pleasure of getting to know its toWps and its country. Ger- 
many has many beautiful, sights. 1 *i; 'i : : ■ 

• ■ • • -i .■ 'I • : ■ , i 1 

This practical book, especially suitable as a publicity gift for business 
friends, Is available from: '■ . .‘ ; 

PRAESENTVERLAG HEINZ PETER 
KlelatstraSelS 

D-4830 GUtereloh I ' : ' 

Tel. 06241/3188, Telex 933831 | \ ; 

■ ■ • !• . '.••: 

Would you also be Interested In other praotical or distinguished gift volumes? 
Please write and we will be qnly too happy to send you Information'. • 


A commission of enquiry is due to 
submit its findings by the end of June, 
always -assuming there are no further 
hitches. 

If the next mission were to go ahead 
on 12 August as planned, preparations 
would have to be getting under way by 
the end of the month, but that is out of 
the question. : 

Defective-components are likely to bo 
replaced or may even have to be rede- 
signed, which could take weeks or even 
months. 

The latest failure is Ariane’s fourth. 
The first was the second test flight in 
May 1980. 

A first-stage propulsion unit failed 
and the first-stage combustion chamber 
had to be redesigned, delaying' further 
progress by six months. 

A turbo pump in the third stage 
caused the second failure in September 
1982. The turbine blades were not up to 
the strain to which they were subjected. 

The third failure happened in Sep- 
tember 1985 after three years in which 
nine launchings had gone ahead almost 
without a hitch. 

This time the trouble spot was a de- 
fective main hydrogen valve in ihe 
third-stage propulsion unit. The requi- 
site thrust could not be laid on as a re- 
sult. 

This lime there was a four-month de- 


lay. It turned out that , this failure had 
not occurred without forewarning; it 
had seemed a distinct possibility in ear- 
lier launchings, ' 1 

But readings had not' been analysed 
systematically enough, so flight engi- 
neers had failed to take the hint, as it 
were. 

The latest failure was also due to a 
defect in the third stage, which techno- 
logically is the most valuable and Adv- 
anced part of the entire projectile. 

The fuels, liquid hydrogen and liquid 
oxygen, are fired automatically in the 
combustion chamber the moment they 
come into contact. 

Propulsion units of this kind have 
been used in the United States iot 20 
years/in the space shuttle for instance. 
In Europe Ariane is the fifst launcher 
rocket to use cryogenic propulsion. 

The latest failure is undeniably a set- 
back for Arianespace but the European 
consortium is still a world leader, with 
the US space shuttle grounded for at 
least a year. 

As only three space shuttles still ex- 
ist, Nasa is unlikely to be able to launch 
all payloads booked and planned. 

There are even plans to shelve all 
commercial space shuttle missions for 
ait interim period and use the launcher 
for military missions only. 

Commercial telecom satellites would 
then have to be launched by conven- 
tional rockets, but the United States has 
none available at present. 

Production of Ariane in contrast is 
going ahead flat out, In addition to ex- 
isting versions the more powerful Ar- 
iane 4 is scheduled to be available be- 
fore long. 

Wolfgang Brauer 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 7 June 1986j 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the date arranged in Setf-al-a-glance tables in these new reference 
• works. They indliide details of air and water temperature, precipitation, ' 1 

humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions' and frequency .• 

ofthuhderstorms. ... i. . . , ■ '■ •. | 

These figures compiled oyer the years are invaluable both for plan ning joiSriieys’ ' 
to distant countries and for scientlficTesearch. " 

Basic facts and figures /or every country in the world form a preface Ip the 
tables. The emphasis is on the ebuntty’s natural Statistics, oh climate, 1 
population trade and transport. " 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound. Indispensable for daily. use In. . 

, commerce. Industry and the travel trade. 

’■'■I " Four volumes are available: , ' 

... • North and South America. 172pp.|DM 22.$tij * ’ >' ' ” l * * 

: Asla/Apitralia, 240 pp., DM24.80; 

' . : Africa; 1 30 pp.. DM 10.80: 1 : ’ l' ' 

Europe/USSR,240 pp:, -DM 24.80 M • 


: • Look it lipjn Brockhaus 

F. A. Broekhaus, Postfach 1709; D Wiesbaden 1 
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THE THEATRE 


76 plays bring touch of international 
sophistication to children’s festival 






A theatre festival for the young held 
by Munich's. Theater 'der Jugend 
featured 23 groups and 76 plays staged 
at six locations. 

The second international festival of 
children's and youth theatre was a. suc- 
cess, like last year’s festival, in terms of 
quality as well a$ quantity. 

High-grade theatre aimed mainly at 
younger audiences was presented, espe- 
cially by companies from abroad, sott- 
ing standards that were an advance in 
form and content on 1.970s children's 
and youth theatre! 

While in Gcrmnny the aesthetics of 
nco-rcnlism have more or less marked 
time in recent years, Dutch and Swedish 
companies for instance have progressed 
from o similar development tb a new 
theatrical quality in their emancipatory 
approach. " 

Uinsteatern Vhstmanland from 
Vfisteras, Sweden, presented an impres- 
sive Tale of a Tree. Accomplished acting 
told a simple tale by means of a parable. 

It was one of nbuse of power by man, 
specifically two men who plan to fell an 
old mountain ash merely because they 
suspect there might be treasure hidden 
bcncathit. . 

The three actors show with* great 
verve how nature is unrestrainedly: ex- 
ploited, but the message goes deeper; it . 
is not just a superficial ecological critic- 
ism of human activity. 

The subject matter is dealt with ade- 
quately. using subtle imagery and a .sen- 
sitive approach. 

The Flying Cheetah, based on a child- 
ren’s story by Siv Wlderb^rg and per- 
formed by Kalmar municipal theatre, 
Sweden, tells a realistic tale without 
neglecting specific opportunities of 
theatrical expression. 

Against an expressionist stage setting 
the audience are shown the diary of 
little Hasse, whose parents are constant- 
ly arguing and eventually liave . their, 
son, who ends up in a.children's home. 

There he dreams of being the fastest 
animal in the world, the flying cheetah. 
Hasse is portrayed by a wooden doll 
that is led round the stage. by the other 
actors, while his parents have gigantic, 
swollen heads, 

The plot is psychologically thought 
out and functionally performed. Shapes 
and colours are chosen with* children in 
mind, making the play that much more 
exact. ... .. « 

The Wederzijds company fromi Am- 
sterdam were seen to be heading In 
much the same direction. Their Meeting 
with the Bride presents extremist imag- 
ery for an emotionally open-minded au- 
dience. 

, As for the didactic purpose, discus- 
sion of the symbolism is superfluous, in- 
ferences can of course be drawn, but the 
spcnc in which Six actors in under- 
clothes and high-hcelcd shoes walk 
around with shopping bags overt their 
Heads seems to have been devisqd tp de- 
fy decoding. 

The overall structure alone testifies 
to a narrative pattern and to criticism of 
specific roles. 

. The tale is told by means of cubist 
costumes and figures such as Oskar 
Schlemmcr designed in the early 1920s 
nnd which ore here reanlmq\qdU ! : ;i . >. 

King-size picture frames " indicate 
borrowings frpip tbe firje arts, but lb$; 
butch company aisp seem . tp . hav$ 



learnt from choreographers Robert Wil- 
son and Pina Bausch.’ 

■ Ballet, with powerful imagery on 
stage prompting powerful responses 
from the audience, was in this experi- 
mental manner a new departure : in 
children’s theatre and was definitely a 
highlight of the Munich festival. 

The Thl&tre Jeune Public from Stras- 
bourg rejied on more specific aesthetics 
in its poetic fairy taie Ogrrre, the Man* 
Eater. 

The sound effects are realistic but the 
images that tell the tale, fascinating by . 
virtue of their use of light and qn im- 
aginative stage setting, are reminiscent 
of a folder of illustrations. 

The man-eater is more a child-lover 
than an ogre. He has a, powerful imagi- 
nation and usds it to* keep well blear of 
his hunters. ■ 

They in turn include Charles Per- 
rault, the Brothers Grimm and could 
well include Charles Bettelheim, all of 
whom arrived at definitions of the fairy 
tale that stood in the way of its further 
development.-* - • 

In- addltioti' to these attempts to ex- 
periment with new ideas that combined 
both topicality and sensuality the Mu- 
nich Festival Featured n striking Portu- 
guese attempt to interpret historical 
subject matter. , , 

. The .Teatro.O Bando from Lisbon; 
presented Afonso Henrlques, the tale of 
the first king of Portugal and founder of ’ 
the Portuguese nation-state. 

The treatment calls to mind the meth- 
ods of- historical interpretation used by 
Yaak Karsurike, whose Peasants' Opera 
delighted children and adults alike at 
the short-lived Frankfurt children’s 1 
theatre, the Theater am Turin. 

The fabled Afonso Henriques is 
shown to have feet of clay, his much- 
vaunted deeds are called Into question 


A t the turn of the 16th century the 
aim of drama* lessons at grammar 
schools was to. give pupils the' self-con- ; 
fidence and elegance they would, require 
later on in their professions. 

Today, on the other hand, “where ev- 
: erydny life at school i$ marked by pres- 
sure to do weir, play-acting in schools 
provides an opportunity for pupils to ' 
“have fun". 

This, qt any rate is how Ulla Gilbert, ; 
drama teacher at the Essen theatre, sees j 
the main* aim of today’s drama lessons at \ 
school.' 

Before tills can actually happen, how- ] 
ever, 'drama lessons! and stage produc- 
tions must bear in mind the interests of 
the pupils and not try to dampen their 
imagination aqd spontaneity via over- 
ambitipqs teaching goals. 

For this reason the Children's and 
.Youth Theatre in Essen offers its pro- 
fessional advice to schools. 

Following many years of voluntary 
theatre work in the theatre groups of the 
various schools practical drama is now 
being officially taught under the au- 
spices of the teachers. 

? Pupili; whft lWYe hot opted for art or 
Bwfcjww o whole year of the literature 


in view of the countless lives they cost. 
In epic breadth, subdivided into smaller 
units and directed with humour and an 
original approach, the tale is told from a 
wide variety of angles. 

lyfany. plays performed ip Munich 
made perfect sense to young audiences 
even though they were in a foreign lan- 
guage, but the Portuguese company 
took a special precaution. 

TTiey hired Swiss actor Ueil JBggj to. nar- 
rate the story as it went along, posing as a 
failed mercenary who winked to the audi- 
enefe as he explained wha t was happening. - 
He can fairly be considered to have been 
the most outstanding actor at the festival, 
starring with Beat Fah in Ussflug, a play 
midway between Waiting' for Godot and 
Waechter’s ’Kleblch and Dutz. ‘ ‘ 

He was brilliant in UssflUg, a virtuoso 
comedian, and played several othef 
parts as a member of the Munich Thea- 
ter der Jugend company. • 

His only rivals In the sheer pleasure . 
of acting he so clearly personified were 
two GDR actors from the Theater der 
Freundschaft who played in Timml, a< 
play for children from Bulgaria. • 
Otherwise German participants 
could only leurn from the festival fare. 
Both Tinwii from East Berlin and Jn/c, 
was ist los? from the Grips-Theater in 
West Berlin were still painfully educa- 
tional in intent. 

This was pleqr ey?n In the importance 
attached to music, which served solely 
to underscore the educational message 
and failed to stand up in its own right. 

But German children’s and youth 
theatre seems to be takirig ne>v ideas 
seriously, especially the Munich host, 
The Theater der Jugend presented a 
wide range of productions . extending 
from Clinch, a musical, via a tale with- 
out words but accompanied by a classi- 
cal music quartet, Die Geschichte vom 
Onkelchen, to the play , Gehpinie 
Freunde, a' stage version of Meron Le- 
voy's book The Yellow Bird. 

Geheinie . Freunde particularly made 
the point that children’s and youth thea- 


Aim of school 
drama ‘is 
to have fun* 


course to "play theatre". According to 
the curriculum, one “product" has to be 
completed per year, and this is generally 
aplay. ■ h 1 - 1 •* : ■ . ■ - ■..■'i 

Although matks are bfflcially given 
for involvement and social responsibil- 
ity, good marks are in reality given for 
regular au.ejidance'.’.teaQheripllqnNeu- 
halfen explains. 

And this is OK, she adds. 

For many pupils the choice of this 
course is their first encounter with thea- 
tre and the world of acting. 

Pupil Ulrich Kleinen, who would now 
like to go to the theatre more regularly, 
sums up the feelings of many of his fel- 
low pupils! 

. “For me, theatre was always 'somethr 
ing for tho informed conoscenti. 5 ?, . ’ ■/. 

! Most of the young would-be actors 
a'nd actresses support the new idea 


tre does not need to rely mainly m 
tion. • * ™ 

Tension is maintained by the storyh. 
self, which is the tale pf Naomi, a N n 
York' girl whose father was persecute,] 1 
and murdered by the Nazis in Fran«. 

. The boy next door, Alan, is suppose^. 

: look' after her and help hdr to overcoa 
the shock. They communicate via ml 
dolls and a tender friendship develops. ! 

The audience (earn a great deal abd*: J 
the fragile psyche of Alan, whp .feelsop.. ' 
pressed by his Jewish parents, and * 
Naomi, who is weighed- down by a pa 
with whiph she has yet to come totenu.. a 
‘ Sad to say, director' Hansjorg Btu-; 
chart and dramatist Itudolf Herfunm * 
failed to concentrate on this essenid l 
part of the story. 

Yiddish songs and Nazi persecute S 
in the background Often seem extras 
oils and merely superimposed. ' 

V/hat the Munich compaay Hk 
garded the Heidelberg children's a: 
youth theatre dealt with.at inordtoe 
length, at least in the Second part d 
Prinzessiri Apfelbutzen und Prinz 5k,- 
hals, based ott a story from the Tmr 
del Solein'Milan. 

It is a fairy tale with a king, a msgicii 
and a fairy godmother and takes apn- 
choanalytlcal view of problems ofr 
berty, a view often so recondite * 
ly the expert can.see what.is/ww/K- 
Much of the: audience saw the pteyt 
just a furious spectacular;' with scar* 
and bamboo poles, humorously srtf 
as a sight for sore eyes. 

It was the lust plqy directed by Chiistic: 
Sorge, who died in a car crash and i 
whom the festival was dedicated (alilw^ 
this point was barely mentioned in r 
otherwise most informative catalogue) 

! The Munich festival played » M 
houses for 10 days and presented both! 
variety of theatrical experience and a: 
opportunity for theatre people to cob 
pare notes. 

. . S.o it more than achieved its objective 
German children's and youth iheatn 
can now try out what it has learnt 
. foreign companies can take a critici[ 
look at their own styles and continue hi 
• develop thenl. • • 

There no longer seems to he a ^ 
mand for the festival to be geared toi 
specific theme. The aim appears lob«w 
Experiment with storytelling on 
Thd Munich festival fully lived up toes', 
pectations. * . WotfgangSchntfc ‘ 
(Frankfurter Rundschau; 31 Msy^" 1 j 
- i --- - — - :: j 

“Acting on. stage provides an exjxj" 1 
ence you don^t get during 
at school," says Afchlm WerjStjjJ 0 * ' ^ 
tends the literature 
class at ’ the • > M$hneii8PW ram 
sohool in Duisburg/ ' -'! ' . y. 

■ • At the moment He's ^ ■ 

■ band in t)Urrenm$tt’sX#r 
’ 'aMn Dttme ) 

■ His rather dopey style during ** 
sals certqlnjy. went down well w 
filM«.WJ&i‘ JiM 


OPERA 


Foreign singers preferred — is there a 
fault in the German training system? 


T housands young Germans train 
as singers, with private tutors or at 
schpols and colleges of music. . 

At th? Cologne,. College of; Music | 
alone, 4 16 students, are studying singing, ^ 

Yet . German opera prefers, foreign German opera house directors think 

singers. Only about Jialf the, singers em- highly of foreign artists 

ployed by the 54 West German opera ' Almost 90 per cent of these directors 
companies come froip Q^many. Forty are coftV inced that young foreign slng- 
seyen.,per cept of ,the solo, singprs 6re ers are “g enera lly better" than youiig 

foreign..; German singers. 

A survey by the German Dramatics Above all, they feel, they are better 
Society in the. 1980/81 season, found quanfied ... . ... . . 

that 505 of, the .1,069 solo singers were About 62 . per cent of the directors 

foreign. ... ,.. . . , ■ stated that, given the choice between a 

Insiders think the, ratio today is f ore }g n and a German candidate for the 
roughly the same.. , . = ob they WQU | d -frequently” opt for the 

Friedrjch Paasch, the head of an em- J {orei * ne 
ployment agency for singers hps no- Thig slance is re fl ec ted in the fact that 
liccd a constant fluctuation, but. is still of {he g9 "beginners’’ chosen for theatre 
convinced that the proportion of for- - gemenls - ft i 9 gp only 35 per cent 
clgn opera singers is, enormous. . had a German passport. 

. He CMS ,he case of mumc ! p . a Thic .I.rmin.lv Inwfieure. 


This is ah alarmingly low figure. „ i( 

Nevertheless, the standard of training 
at German colleges of music does stand 
up to the first test. 

Those who take singing courses at 
college' stu^y between eight and ten 
semesters, i.e. four to five years, before 
taking their final examinations. 

A concert examination' can then be 
taken after a further two to three semes- 
ters. 

However, the bad news is that Ger- 
man singing students only have one 
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theatre in Aachen, where there are eighf 
foreign female actresses to every Ger- 
man female actreSs. ' 

The “Central Stage, Television and 
Film Employment Agency". (ZBF), the 
public equivalent to the private employ- 
ment agencies, had mord foreigners re- 
gistered on its files during the 1984/85 
season thaii Germans. 

Helmut Ibler, director of the' music 
theatre department at the ZBF, claimed 
that 54 per cent of ail job applicants at 
that time were foreigners. 
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•^delibiyately ’turri'shis charaetdr , 

huhiordiis dhe, His fdllow actor* j 

plain about the problem of uninten 
....jalcqnqedy, ;; 

“For t^e -others., w&Te> a] 
mates, and if there’s a tricky ^ 
someone really suffers everyone 
• .laiighitig/'! says 
plays the old lady Clairs 

The hard-working<amatemy^j; 
variety ofpJays, fgpgLpg froffly W 
Beckett to their own productio^ 

: Sometimes they update the 
used,, and rin other case^they 
;i* language »• 'of v classic- '-author*?. ^ 
abridged” to retain the beauty ■ . 

.. . Continued on-page .ti . 
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hour singing lessons a week. During the J 
semester vacations, which, last about 
four to five months a year) there are -no ^ 
official lessons.- ■ ■ 

This means that there is a month-long 
lack of the control and: supervision so 
important for those training to become • 
singers.. ■ ■> j 

Despite these reasonable initial traim ( 
ing. conditions foreigners^ above all- Am- 
ericans, outstrip German applicants 
looking for a job in’ German opera 1 
houses. 

Many opera house directors are “in- 
itially interested in Germans", and a 
large number of employment ageniccs 
for singers, also prefer German appli- 
cants. 

After all, they are familiar with their 
native langupgp.as well as the Central 
European culture.., 

However, in the final analysis the. de- 
cisive factor is how well the candidate 
can sing. 

But why are Germans no match for 
foreigners on this score? 

Angelus Seipt, the dramatic adviser 
at the Cplogne opera house, is con- 
vinced that the qualification system is 
not to blame. 

Admittedly, the colleges of music 
should train singers "in keeping with op- 
eratic requirements". 

Seipt, however, does not feel that the 
current training system is fundamentally 
wrong. 

- .Fi.oallyw^ipipF 1 

many is the country wifh the “greatest 
number of opera theatres in the world” 
(in terms of its population figure). 

In view of this “considerable de- 
mand", says Seipt, German potential is 
not good enough. 

Many of the trained German singers 
are employed in the “concert business", 
Seiptadds. 

‘ professors and lecturers at the Ger- 
man colleges of music view the situation 
very critically. 

Some of them cast an envious glance 
towards America, which Would also ap- 
pear to be a land of unlimited opportu- 
nities in the field of opera singer train- 
ing.. .... 

Is the teaching staff there better? 
Wilfrled ' JOchims, Singing tutor and 
deputy director of the' Colbgrie College 

- ,iii. . . 1 i. " . 1 . 

Continued from pig* 10 •! 

original vision. The'ariibitious “artists" 
do not shy' away from 1 difficulties arid 
their PlaVs generally go dowrl well with 

-c ;i v: JiV . 

" Their efforts cuiminat^lh premieVe!i 
in’ ■ front of parents ahd other school 
children at 'schdol festivals rind theatre 
meetings 1 / i 

" 1 For thfe actors thenlSelves' these' rite 
| “big"- moments, Just like in the' real thfea- 1 

: tre wbtid.' ■■■•• 1 ■■■■ ; * >!V ' • •' 

Before thistStage IS reached; hoWeVer; 

’ a great deal of ef tort, co Acen tf ation 'and 
j oreativityisneeded; not to Mention 'the 
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of Music, explains; that .a member of 
staff is only then employed if he is rea- 
sonably well-known, has concert experi- 
ence pr recordings. 

" ; ^Vhat is more, .a public demonstration 
lesson and a colloquium help reduce 
any “risks". . 

v Professor faefcims warned against 
private tutors, who in Some cases train 
th^ir. pupils inadequately^. and. charge 
t^em i.oo much for the.ir,servieep. \ 
Joch'ims feels that.J.l?e real reas'qqifqir 
the .better quality of American singers is 
not the better qualification of teaeper^ 
but must be sought ejsewbere : . 

. The singers who come from the ’Unit- 
eel States have already finished their fi- 
nal examination and haye ofjen started 
studying something else., , 

Jochirqs complains that German sing- 
ing students "don’t have the samp initial 
opportunities". 

During hjs many visits to, the. USA Jo- 
chims has noticed thaj the new generation 
of, singers , are trained much more iptens: 
ively (two teaching lessons per week) and 
more practically, oriented (a greater num- 
ber of college performances). ! , 

In addition, the early application qf 
the "Solfbge technique” pays off, more in 
thp long run, ; ; .. 

.This technique pombine? three training 
objectives in one gp: voice training, aural 
training and pronunciation training. : 

In Eastern European countries, espe- 
cially in Hungary (Zoltan Kodaly), the 
Soltoge technique is used for the musi- 
cal education of children at an early age. 

Wilfried Jochims would like to see a si- 
milar approach at most of the 700 schools 
of music in the Federal Republic. 

Too little attention is paid to voice 
training at an early stage. 

Jochims regards the continued use of 
the unsuitable recorder as an instrument 


: i'l. 
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more thne'thah^stipitlrifed^ the school 
tlmbtable;- !■-;:« I'. ns n: - 

fWhot 6then oppbftunity db wfiave 
at .'schooh to ‘tebe-wh at J we have achieved 
throughout the year , and to show fhrit 
we’ftfAtifjufetiriAfapbh^f lonrift, ’bati Able 
tbiwOrid iir«;feqm?,’l afiks'Joohbn-’KluUi^ 
the'.A’husbahdA'.jfid . I an 1 per for mail fae- of 


J’pspect.as ;‘satanr 
Ic . , , . . ■ • • 

Jochims can at least claim to have im- 
proved training conditions at the Col- 
lege of Music ip Cologne. 

Students wishing to become soloists 
(i.e. solo singers too) now receive one: 
and-a-half instead of one hour’s teach- 
ingaweek. 

However, since the professors do not 
want to teach more tjian fhey. have done 
so far this measure means the instru- 
mental and singing lessons have tp be 
thinned out., 

. Thiq automatically raises the stand- 
ard pf training, since. only the, best stu- 
dents will be, allowed io take .part in 
these lessons. .. • 

This is a major step in the fight direc- 
tion.., , . ; . . r Gero Schliess 

(KtilnerStndl-Anzeiget, Cologne, 29 May 1986) 

Brecht’s Kleinbiirgerhochzeit (Petty 
Bourgeois j)Vedding). .. r <. 

But it’s not just this compietelydiffer; 
ant jfeelipg ,of 9 ucce?s ( which . qiotiyates 
the qpaatenf; ?ct 0 fS shorfly before their 

.summer brpa^.' -I - 1 

■. ,The unusually personal ^ontacjt bef 
tween teacher and pupils is also a gpey 
qlftl experience- ...t/rni - v,; i; . * 

..ii’TycjjeYer.gm to know people, better 
thamduringplayyactlng. : 

. “It iri i here that pupils. more, of 
their personality, andivety often friend- 
ships, -*are i established i wW^h' 1 outlast 
school jdays,’-’ fiqys Ronald Knierim„ a 
teacher at the Schiller gramm an -school 
in Bochum. .. ..i' -:«H > • 

- -.v*i And .when School's finished? ~ • 

. 1 ipfbbably.gbi t<* the theatre . more 

often,” says pupil Jochefr I Kluth- ,M , butd 
dbA-bwant fto work on .stage: profession- 
ally,. 'sincfrthisiditouldft'.tbe: just fun any- 
mbrd." v* ' i.*i> -fj; f .-.(«.*= -•••., i b:x 

; MyrlanxZube :i« 

(Westd^uia'uhK Allacmtihc.-H^ien, j J arid- 1 986) 
r i j: .ritj.lq v ;;t:»b ?<!ci 
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Senior industrialist advises caution in 
going ahead with disputed plants 


A senior industrialist has warned that 
caution should be observed In 
building and commissioning two of Ger- 
many’s more controversial nuclear 
plants. 

Rudolf von Bennigscn !: Foerdcr is the 
chief executive of Veba, ft large con- 
glomerate. He told journalists ' in 
DilsScldorf that care should be exer- 
cised on both the Kalknr fast breeder 
rcactoT and the Wackersdorf nuclear 
fuel reprocessing pliint. 1 

Wackersdorf, in Bavaria, has been 
the scene of some violent deition- 
st rations and Kalknr, on the Rhine 
north of Dusscldorf, has taken 13 years 
to build — 13 years marked by constant 
public dispute over whether U made 
economic sense and how dangerous it 
might be. 

Bennlgsen-Foerder Is not known as a 
man with doubts about nuclear power! 
One of his companies is Preussenelektra 
in Hanover, the second -largest power 
producer in the country and itself a 
producer of nuclear power. ' - 
His attitude was in sharp contrast to 
the confidence of Rhcinisch-West- 
falischcs Elektrizitatswerk (RWE) in 
Essen, by far the largest power produ- 
cer in the country. 

It owns 68 per cent of the Kalkar 
reactor, a project which is heavily subsi- 
dised by the taxpayer. 

Behind the scenes RWE and the pow- 
er station contractors KWU, a Siemens 
subsidiary, have been lobbying strongly 
for the reactor to be taken into service 
as soon as possible. 

RWE leaked the information that the 
DM7bn project would not only cost a 
small fortune to demolish; it would also 
lead to damages claims. 

They will mainly arise, according to 
Handelsblatt, the Diisseldorf financial 
daily, because Dutch and Belgian share- 
holders have invested over DMlbn in 
the project. 

Yet it has already been as good as de- 
cided that the nuclear reactor monu- 
ment on the Lower Rhine with its 300 
megawatts of installed power will not be 
followed by another reactor along 'the 
same lines in this century. 

It seems more than likely to remain 
the only reactor of its kind in Europe! 

If German power utilities were, con- 
trary to expectations, to embark on con- . 
certed action in the near . future and 
agree to develop breeder technology, 
they would almost certainly aim at a Eu- 
ropean venture. 

The project would be based not on 
Kalkar but on its distant relative Super- 
phdnix, which recently started to feed 
nuclear power into the French national 
grid. 

Experts have long been agreed on the 
"hell fire" of Kalkar, to quote Friedhelm 
Farthmann, SPD leader in the North 
Rhinc-Westphalian state assembly and 
a former breeder fan. 

The Katk&r fast breeder is not, they 
say, going to lay the golden eggs envi- 
saged in the L960s and 1 970s. 

Those were the days of energy -eu- 
phorln when the breeder buffs said the 
new technique would solve all manner 
of energy prbblems. 

Advanced breeder reactors would be 
noiseless, emit neither dust nor sulphur 
and generate energy at bargain base- 
ment prices; 

Unlike hlgh-temperature reactors 
breeders were originally planned to 


generate both- power and fuel of their 
own by converting non-fissile uranium 
238 into fissile and, sad to say, extreme- 
ly dangerous and highly toxic plutonium 
239. 

By harnessing fast electrons the 
breeder would, it was said, produce sur- 
plus reactor fuel. So natural uranium 
could be put to better use. 

Thb SNR 300, to give Kalkar its orig- 
inal code name, was to demonstration' a 
large scale that the technique was feast-* 
ble. 

Even RWE no lodger claims breeder 
redetors will generate power at bargain 
basement prices, but last August the 
management said Kalkar still had to go 
ahead. 

“Contrary to repeated claims the aim 
of the SNR 300 was never to generate 
inexpensive electric power," RWE said. 
"A prototype is not suited for this pur- 
pose. 

M The aim of developing fast breeders 
wfts and still is to ensure long-term en- 
ergy supplies for the Federal Republic 
of Germany as an industrialised country 
and a major exporter, like France and 
Japan. • 

"It was to make the Federal Republic 
independent of Imported primary ener- 
gy, an objective comparable with bids to 
ensure the continued use of German 
coal." 

So the RWE board still feel the reac- 
tor must be taken into service, which it 
now couid be at any time, always assum- 
ing the official go-ahead is given. 

They feel it must be commissioned to 
set up a qualified supply industry for 
components and fuel rods! *9 draw up 
binding and specific licensing criteria 
and to gain construction and operating 
experience of a full-scale reactor proto- 
type. 

Are German power utilities jn the 
process of backing ft technique that 



stands no chance of further develop- 
ment in the Federal Republic in the 
foreseeable future? 

In the medium term they certainly 
seem unlikely to derive' any economic 
benefit from the commitment. 

The interest shown by Siemens subsi- 
diary Kraftwerk Union (KWU), now 
virtually the only German nuclear pow- 
er station manufacturer, is more readily 
understandable. 

. KWU has not only been responsible 
for building Kalkar, it is also in charge 
of construction work In Wackersdorf. , 

Opponents of the breeder reactor 
concentrate on the risk Kalkar. repre- 
sents and point out what could happen 
if a worst case accident happened. 

A catastrophe of Chernobyl dimen- 
sions, which can never be entirely ruled 
out, would necessitate:the evacuation of 
mil lions, of people in. the most densely- 
populated industrial region In Europe. 

Industry in an area bordered by -Rot* 
terdam, Bonn and Dortmund would at 
least temporarily be brought to a stand- 
still. .! 

■ i North Rhine-West phalia’s' ; SPD Prer 
m!et Johannes Rau' may 'have had this 
possibility ln-mlnd when he wrote to 


Siemens director Heinz Beckurts on 1 3 
October 1985. 

Herr Beckurts had sounded a worried 
note about the German economy in gen- 
eral and technological progress in parti- 
cular. Herr Rau replied: . 

“We remain doubtful whether fast 
breeders are a suitable and responsible 
means of ensuring future energy sup- 
plies. 

“As you know, uraniuih supplies 
should be no problem for the foresee- 
able future, making it doubtful whether 
breeder technology will make economic 
sense.” 

The SPD ' Shadow Chancellor's 
doubts were heightened by hairline rifts 
in welding seams from which liquid so- 
dium coolant might leak. 

"1 don't want to overrate the import- 
ance of this mishap in the non-nuclear 
part of the reactor but 1 am bound to 
point out that public confidence is hard- 
ly enhanced by such failures." ' 

Yet the Land government’s confid- 
ence in the high-temperature reactor re- 
cently taken into service in Schmehaus- 
en, near Hamm, is unbroken. 

At Schmehausen the heat that gener- 
ates turbine steam is produced by urani- 
um- and thorium-filled graphite pebbles 
the size of tennis balls. 

The reactor system used in Schme- 
hausen was devised in the Federal Re- 
public and is said to be particularly safe. 

“The high-temperature reactor,” 
writes the North Rhine-Westphalian 
government , in its energy .report, “can 
generate power with a high degree of ef- 
ficiency. •’ *' ' 

"Surplus heat can be released into the 
atmosphere via a dry cooling tower 
without heating rivers and waterways 
and in an environmentally responsible 
manner. 

“It can also supply industry with pro- 
cess heat or piped heating for domestic 
consumers. . 

"It is a potential supplier of heat at 
temperatures of up to 950* C for coal 
gasification or liquefaction.” . 

Industry has yet to show keen interest 
in the pebble-bed reactor as a supplier 
of process heat, steam or electric power 
in Germany or Europe. or in the United 
States. 

- It is too expensive in comparison with 
conventional techniques. Gas, oil and 
eyen coal are much better value. 

Besides, petroleum prices are so low 
that coal gasification as a substitute for 
oilis no longer of immediate interest. 

So the 300-megawatt reactor in'; 
Schmehausen, like its controversial; 
counterpart in Kalkar, seems likely tp 
remain the only, one of its kind for the. 
time being. ' 

On the drawing board there are plans 
for a 500-megawatt pebble-bed reactor, 
but whether it will be built is as uncer- 
tain as the prospect of another fast 
breeder reactor in Germany. 

' Advanced reactor designs seem to be 
faring badly at present. It remains to be 
seen whether the high-temperature 
reactor, which is said to be particularly 
safe, will derive any benefit from the ill 
Wjnd of Ohernobyl. 

' ! " ■ , Leonhard SpielHofer 
>•’ (k&loerSUdl-Anzdgcr, Cologne* 3 1 May 1 986) 


Power station 
leak adds I 
to controversy j 

There was a slight leak In a nuclear rn-' A lcoholism and drug 'addiction at . 
tor at Hamm, In Westphalia, oh 4 A work are increasing. More and - 
week after Chernobyl. The infonmi more workers have bottles of drink or a 
did riot become known until 1 June. Ik! lu ^ e °* u PP ers or downers in a desk 

authorities say they were not infotna drawer * . 

The company that runs the reactor* Police dru * ac l uad officers say ther . e 18 ■ 
it did pass the Information on. ' probably cannabis ream on the premises 
* — * : - of almost every firm in the country. 

S o the thorium high-terai>erafe Reports from America suggest that 
reader in Hamm has joined industrial deaths and large claims 

breeder reactor at Kalkar in the cat* for dama S es arlsins fro ™ a ? c J, dents are - 
of post-Chernobyl nuclear control « least ln P art t0 the mfluence of . 

no. monaontd Homo drug .... In ,h, United 

SPD Shadow Chancellor Johanns k The hcad of one pharma c e utical S de- 
said high-temperamre reactors wni smlct long beUeved the storles - 

safest and bear technique available. of 0 ’ M driver who regu!arly repo rted 
The 300-megawatt prototype resqj dropping and breaking cartons of am- 
in Hamm was only taken Into senw ponies. 

and its output gradually increased ► It wa $ only when the driver had a traf- 
this year. It took nearly 15 years to cb.- fic accidenl while under the i n fl ue nce 
plete and cost DM4bn. that it was realised he was an addict.’ 

It is the world’s first fiilFscak pew- There are many similar stories in the 
bed reactor and is fuelled by graphite |* records of the Baden- Wiirttemberg CID 
bles filled with thorium and uranium rat; in Stuttgart. 

than with conventional nuclear fuel rak Herr Mellenthin says: “Drug-taking 
The advantage, of .the pebblc-bcc | eads t0 acc j dents a t work. Crime in 
technique is that the reactor doer* connection with drug procurement is on 
qeed to be shut down when rods neJ the increase." 

replacing. The pebbles can be coniiiw Both are extremely expensive for 
ously retrieved and replaced. firms and the public. Drug dealing is 

The use of thorium as a fuel is said w b nourishing, 
less expensive than uranium n'hicft is w A-roariJia.iiii^winif.c trucks went as 
cer. But fuel disposal problems have yet far afield as Turkey was found to have 
be finally solved for either technique. hashish stashed at his depot. His drivers 
North Rhine- Westphalia includes ik smuggled in the cannabis that police 
Ruhr, a major coil-nllnlng region. 1* dogs nosed nut. 
high-temperature reactor seemed pit An economy so export-oriented as 
cularly attractive because ii produce Germany's," Mellenthin says, “provides 
process heat of over 1,000' Cal* s| i«dy characters with a wealth of op- 
for industrial use. porlunities. 

At the inauguration ceremoe? * There are no stat.st.es yet indurating 
high-temperature reactor was MW* how many Germans are 'htgh' at work, 

the mainstay of a new overall energy? 1 ^ wt " ° v « 0 third ° f 
tem based on coal and atomicenergy. known to have mod out soft 

V The aim was to harness peH*** dru 8 s n !ui:l1 “ s marquana and hashish, 
process heat to convert Ruhr coaled More more cocaine » rinding .t, 

y i wa V mto Germany too. It knows no so- 

gas or oil at some stage, cial barriers; k u sniffed by disco users 

. Klaus Knlzia, chief weoipv. and company executives alike 

w C T*L th nLVoM ^ • German authorities estimate that be- 
shareholder in the new po r tvrec n 500,000 and 800,000 people out 

works on the assumption th* cm q{ ft population of . Qver 6Q million 

regain In thfrlong term, its impend ^ are drug addictg 
a source of primary energy. This figu re j s hardly surprising when 
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Alcoholism and drug addiction at work 
and school are on the increase 





cularly attractive because it produce 
process heat of over 1,000* C suiiaN 
for industrial use. 

At the Inauguration ceremony 111 
high-temperature reactor was hailed t 
the mainstay of a new overall energy?' 
tern based on coal and atomic energy. ^ 
v The aim was to harness pebbfcfc- 
process heat to convert Ruhr coal f- 
gas or oil at some stage. 

; . Klaus Knlzia, chief execute 
VEW, the utility that is the ror 
shareholder in the new power sl^' 
works on the assumption thatch 
regain in th^ long term its impo rftnc j. 
a source of ‘primary energy. • 

But the boom in coal B as ^ ic I& $ 
liquefa,ction lobks a steady 
tant- prospect as oil arid g^ 8 » - .. 

expensive, making the GWk 0 
technology abeft" fevewhigher. 

.. Tjiere qre.few signs of co^^j 
or liquefaction and power 
irifi Wgh|temperature technology F^: 

' anywhere near economic as » ,• 
stand- Not even the Hamrt reactor 
generate power competitively. j 
• ‘ Yet the process heat opt»°® .■JJ 
•the high-temperature technique o r 
ticaf backing by coal interests 
Bundestag and state assemblies 
daily In North Rhine-' WestfhaU 8 ' 

It enjoyed this support even. jPJJ 
atomic energy is otherwise 1 s®*" . 
val to coal-fired power stations. . 

- The Hamm reactor is % 

forerunner of a larger, ihdustriau ^ 
anced :5 00-megawatt l0 jrf 

which process heat could be put 
. extensive use, ... • . Gerno tHtH 

(Mwinhelm«rMorg«aj' : ? ,Ja -- F | 


doctors issue about 70 million prescrip- 
tions a year for psychopharmaceuticals. 

' The most frequent combination is 
two' tranquillisers, to be taken after a 
heart drugi Hardly anyone bothers to 
notice when taking painkillers or sleep- 
ing pills that they contain addictive sub- 
stances. ' 

Klaus Schneider of the Aktion Ju- 
gendschutz youth protection campaign 
quotes a Hamburg survey’s finding that 
15 percent of pre-school children have 
taken psychopharmaceuticals. 

Eleven per cent of eighth grade Gym- 
nasium (high school) students (aged 14- 
15) admitted to regularly taking drugs 
to boost their performance before ex- 
ams. 

The news that amphetamine 
(“speed") is trading in growing quantity 
on the illegal market can only be de- 
scribed as alarming. 

“Amphetamines seem to match our 
ideology well,” Mellenthin says. “That is 
probably why the Japanese have serious 
trouble with them too.” 


C hemical agents in gas used by police 
against civilians could eventually 
cause skin cancer, an authority on poi- 
son gases told an inquiry in Munich. 

Max Daunderer, head of the Munich 
toxicology centre, was giving evidence 
at a hearing into injuries received by 
demonstrators at Wackerdorf, a pro- 
posed nuclear reprocessing plant in Ba- 
varia. 

During demonstrations, police used 
both CS and CN gas from water cannon 
and helicopters. 

Daunderer said if the State wanted to 
use chemical weapons against people, it 
should at least set up treatment facilit- 
ies. Forty two seriously ill people had- 
been admitted to the clinic after the 
Wackersdorf demonstration. 

The hearing was held by Social Dem- 
ocrat Members of Parliament in the Ba- 
varian State assembly. 

MPs saw slides of seriously injured 
demonstrators.: Some had swollen 
joints, others red patches and blisters all 


■' Higher concentration and greater 
performance are in demand.' No-one 
stops to think what the consequences 
may be. 

There are no statistics on the econ- 
omic damage done by drug’ abuse at 
work. No-one has ‘estimated the waste 
output, the higher absenteeism, the ac- 
cidents and losses caused by pilfering of 
material. 

A single statistic divulged by the state 
health Insurance scheme in Stuttgart 
conveys a vague idea of the cost. 

Each addict costs the scheme 
DM7,000 a year. Therapy costs a fur- 
ther DM60,000. 

Rita Russland of the Frankfurt 
branch of 1G Metall, the 2.5m-member 
iron, steel and engineering workers' un- 
ion, will shortly be publishing her find- 
ings. 

Alcohol, she says, is still the front- 
running drug in German firms: “Beer 
costs less than hash.” But new trends are 
in the offing. 

Unemployed youngsters are taking 
to glue-sniffing in increasing numbers, 
probably because they can’t afford 
beer. 

Women and male salary-earners are 
particularly prone to drug abuse. They 


could prefer not to be caught red- 
handed swigging at a bottle of booze. 

Christa Merfert-Diete of the German 
Addiction Research. Establishment, sees 
a reason other than pressure of work 
why more and more people are using 
drugs. 

“People no longer allow themselves 
the time to adjust from the pressure of 
work to the less strenuous demands of 
leisure,” she says. “They take pills to 
speed the process." 

Older people tend to do so uncon- 
sciously. Younger people know just 
what they are doing and are well aware 
what combination will have which ef- 
fect. 

Baden-WOrttemberg factory inspec- 
torate arid the youth protection cam- 
paign fan drug seminars in' the early 
1980s but had to scrap them in mid- 
1983 when the employers withdrew fi- 
nancial support. • • 

• Employers argued that if such work 
was necessary it must surely be the re- 
sponsibility of works doctors; But 
works doctors are only just beginning to 
come to terms with the task. 

Even firms with American subsidia- 
ries or parent companies that have 
faced serious drug problems for years 
see no reason for action in Germany. 

The worker who takes drugs takes 
good care to camouflage his addiction. 

Alcoholism is the exception in that 
many German firms run rehabilitation 
schemes or arrangements along the 
lines of “offer to help staff with alco- 
hol problems rather than turf them 

Gerd Pfitzenmaier 
(SiuugRTTcr Nachrlchien. 24 May 1 9R6) 
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Riot control gas 
‘could cause 
cancer’ 

over their bodies. Doctors said the first- 
and second-degree burns were merely 
the outward signs of the use of nerve gas 
at Wackersdorf. 

This skin damage took about 10 days 
to become evident. Daunderer said the 
slow emergence of symptoms was “ex- 
tremely mysterious.” 

The toxicology centre has an interna- 
tional reputation. Staff flew to Bhopal, 
in India, after the gas leak there. 

Only three of the 42 seriously ill pa- 
tients admitted to the clinic after Wack- 
ersdorf, all young, said they had been 
really active demonstrators. The re- 
mainder said they were merely inquisi- 
tive or sympathised with the protest 
campaign and had been nowhere near 
where the water cannons sprayed 6r gas 
grenades were dropped. < • 

'f ^ Wolf-r^ietep Gfahn, a doctor in near-! 
by Schwandorf, outlined, tltfee typical, 
cakes of patiehts who had donsulted 
him.- " • 

He had diagnosed a lung oedema, in 
its early stages in a 23-year-old man arid 
acute bronchitis in a 42-year-old, man 
and a 31?year-o!d woman. . 

They all had serious skin (rouble on 
their arms and chests. , Dr Grahn said he 
no longer beUeved constant assurances 
that those substances were harmless. 

.He had found not only unprotected 
parts of the body to have been damaged; 
the caustic torffc had also, penetrated 
thirij Vfet clothes andclose-fitUng jeans. 

: The effects lasted far . longer {jfiari 
medical literature had So far id^catyd/ .■ 
: Daunderer, the author bf a standard 
toxicology? manuals concludes: "If the 
state feels obliged to use chemical 


agents against the civilian population 
then suitable treatment facilities ought 

... atJea$Llo-be.laid on.’!-. ....... • 

He was not, as a poison gas expert, 
prepared to rule out (he possibility of 
skin cancer resulting years afterwards. 

It was, indeed, more likely than not to 
turn out to be a cause of cancer. 

Dr Karl-Heinz Summer of the toxico- 
logical unit at the Federal Radiation and 
Environmental Research Establish- 
ment, Munich, said the long-term ef- 
fects remained to be seen. 

The chemical compounds used were 
certainly not harmless, he said. Dr Sum- 
mer is a biochemist. 

He had toxicological reservations 
about using nerve gas merely to break 
up a demonstration, as had been the 
case at Wackersdorf. 

CN was probably even more harmful 
than CS gas, said Professor Johannes 
Ring of Munich University dermatology 
department. 

As a specialist in allergies he felt it 
was surprising that skin trouble had tak- 
en so long to occur. That could hardly 
be what the user had in mind. 

Professor Werner .J-enk of the uni- 
versity's pharmacology and toxicology 
department said the syitiptdhik Vanished 
within 10 to 2Q minutes 'if the victims 
l&ft the scene as soon as they were hit. 

But he admitted the substances used 
were potentially dangeroris if they 
scored a direct hit. There were also risk 
factors Such as differences In the speed 
at which shells Were fired; 1 ■■ 

Rainer ■ Griesshammcr, a ; 'research 
chemist at the Freiburg ecological re- 
search Institute, said CS gris eVen-in mi- 
nute concentrations caused - eyelid 
cramp; panic, feelings of claustrophob- 
ia, 'high; blood pressure mid respiratory 
brrest for up to 10 seconds; >. ‘ ; 

'/•“Those who’ are to blame fbr its use," 
he said, “run the risk of Innocent bys- 
tanders being kilibd/V <Vi. '! . . 

■ 1- • * • ; ■ KarlStdnkiewitz 

'■ ' : • ' (Stutigiftor Nachrichttn.fi June 1986) 
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Heidelberg’s eternal romance 

lures writer and wayfarer f 


OEnVIlHi AIU}f!MKLYra . 

SONNTAGSB1ATT 


D uring a visit to Switzerland in 17^7. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe de- 
scribed Heidelberg as follows: 

“ft is fair to say. that there is some- 
thing ideal about the location and sur- 
roundings of this (own., something 
w|iich can. only be clearly portrayed by 
those familiar with landscape ppinljng ,7 
The poet Johqnn Christian Friedrich 
Hdlderlin depicted.. Heidelberg' -in a 
more intricate manner: • 

■ “ Hcidulbargt tin tier Valeria ndsslatte 
Uindlkh-schonsie, soviet ich.sah. " (Hei- 
delberg, the pas torally fairest of towns 
in our fatherland that I ever did see) 

The city on the River Neckar, where 
the river flows from the green Oden- 
wald hills : towards the Upper Rhine 
plain, has always fascinated poets, pain-; 
ters and musicians. ■■ 

During the Age of Romanticism it 
was the a centre for a whole generation 
of artists. ■ • • . . 

Heidelberg today is the most cultural 1 
ly laden of all German communities and 
is experiencing a never-ending stream 
of visitors. 

There is likely to be a record number 
of tourists in 1986, since Heidelberg 
will be celebrating the 600th anniver- 
sary of its university fthcoldest in Ger- 
many) by organising numerous events, 
festivals and conferences. •• 

On 18 October, 1386, Pope Urban 
VI gave his approval for the foundation 
of the university, the Ruperto Carola. 

The city of Heidelberg, which for 
many tourists is prbbably the most im- 
portant sight worth seeing during their 
visit to Germany, radiates a charm it can 
call its very own. ' 

The harmbny of the romantic atmos- 
phere is 0 common feature bf the did 
part of the city and its castle. " 
Nevertheless, there are contests. 
Heidelberg, for example, is a city with 
130,000 inhabitants, yet still retains its 
Small-town character. ' . 

. .It Is. both old-fashioned and progres- 
sive. 1 1 

Those who visit the university’s yen,- 
crable old assembly hail (Alte. Aiila), 
which is lined wjfh wooden panels, pc 
lake a look at the detention cell whmje 
students who caused.. trouble.’ were de- 
tained on bread and water may feet that 
time has stood still. . 

• . V* t an tpus old student bars, create a 
similar atmosphere of ypstcryear. , 
In reality, however, .quite the oppo-t 
sitcjstnic. ... 

Germany’s oldest university, is one of 
its most progressive. _ 

30,000 students, 30,000 young, pco? 
pic keep the city in full swing. ’ . : , , 
Despite the Biedermeier architecture 
h ia Spitz weg in the old pact of HeideU 
berg t lie. third millennium has long since 
begun here for.scicnce. and. research, ■ , 
The city will not Only. be. celebrating 
the university's 600th -aonlversaty. in A 
big way by organising Exhibitions and 
fuirs, but hopes 10 turn the whole thing 
into a more “permanent event". . i 
A science forum will be set up in the 
old part of the city as a meeting-place 
for researchers from all over the world. 
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Manga didn't mlsh about with this Masch . . . Hanover's Masoh laki, ! 
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Hanover celebrates its lake ani 
the trick that built it 


.M ... M.i.h . . . ^^1, I 

weg on the steep right-hand side of the . , , 

river! .. _ , ■ .... . ‘ ‘ ( . V ' " •• • ' 

of red tiled rooves in |he old pah of the ‘ 1’^ anover celebrates its lake ani 

city on rhe pther.side of tjie Neckaf, ac- ’* ‘ ' ' . '• 

ross the' 'arches of the famous Old . triplr fliaf llltllf if 

Bridge with the impressive towers of the ' I'V»IV Uldi U Ullt IX .. . 

bridge’s gateways, or the Heiliggeist ' • ” ' ; •' . 

Church and the royal stables. HP he fact that Hanover, the capital of over 1,500 unemployed people it b 

The red sandstone Heidelberg castle, X Lower Saxony, has the reputation city. The work was poorly ptf*' . 

most of which has been a ruin since the of being a “Green City" has nothing to pfennigs an hour) and the 

end of the 17th century, towers above do with politics. • to bring along their own pkk&xtx £ 

all of these buildings. Hanover’s friendly features have of- spades for - the heavy \abowt ' n - 

The castle epitomises the Romantic ten remained unrecognised outside of marshlands, 
period. • Lower Saxony because the people from Non-Nazi' Menge had to use o: 

William Tutner was able to cohvey this area don't like making too much of trick in the book to secure the fc 

this atmsophere in one of his famous a fuss about their own and their coun- needed to ciirry out this project, 

paintings. .. tryside’s qualities. . The idea of creating a lake on il 

In the city below the barges can be Yet there are clearly three things of Mosch meadowland “outside of tied? 

seen chugging along, the. white fleet of which Hanover and its surroundings can (at that time) was discussed long belor 

pleasure boats leisurely winding their be proud: the Royal Gardens of Herren- 1936. 

way. . . hausen, the Eilenriede city forest; and During the early years of tfe Bii 

In the evening, w^eh the city’s lights Lake Masch. ; marc k era the ambitious up-afld*row 

gleam and the castle is Festively ilium i- 1 Lake Masch covers 78 hectares arid is bourgeoisie of the industrial city 

nated, the empty hollows of the castle located in the Leine lowland area south River Leine, Hanover, came up wiihc 

ruins light up. : .. of the city centre. idea that the city needed something 

During the day visitors from all over Togerherwith its two "rivals" Lake sembling Hamburg’s Lake Alster. 

the world flock to see the Royal Cham- Masch is a leisure eldorado for the city’s This vision has its origins in the ify 

ber and the Ottheinrich building, the 550,000 Inhabitants. *• ’ larly flooded : and frozen-over Mi* 

Big Barrel in the castle cellar, and the ' Oil' 2 : l' J May this^m art-made’' lake meaddWland arcaduririg winter. 
German Pharmacy Museum. 1 * ■ • celebrated its 50th “birthday". The city dwellers then cant* in fc 

Some may take time to gaze down on Fifty years ago • Lake Masch was thousands to skate on this artificial lal 

to the city’s rooves and Tivef from 1 the Opened to the ‘public by the mayor of ‘."in its frozen state Lake Masch be 

castle's balcony. Later on in the evening Hanover at the time, Arthur Menge. hundred years old; 

Continued on page 16 - ’ ’ Although Mehge was a Hberal-conser- ' The discussions on whether lo tf* 
•' 1-1 ■' ‘ ’ va live politician -he in' artificial lake all vear round dfliP 


T he fact that Hanover, the capital of 
Lower Saxony, has the reputation 
of being a “Green City" has nothing to 
do with politics. • 

Hanover’s friendly features have of- 
ten remained unrecognised outside of 
Lower Saxony because the people from 
this area don’t like making too much of 
a fuss about their own and their coun- 
tryside’s qualities. 

Yet there are clearly three things of 
which Hanover and its surroundings can 
be proud: the Royal Gardens of Herren- 
hausen, the Eilenriede city forest; and 
Lake Masch'. : 


over 1,500 unemployed people tc b 
city. The work was poorly ptf*' . 
pfennigs an hour) and the wo/W^ 
to bring along their own pkkists £ 
spades for the heavy labour ini 
marshlands. • ■ 

Non-Nazi • Menge had to use «*> 
trick in the book to secure - the fc 
needed to chrry out this project. 

The idea of creating a lake on 4 
Mosch meadowiand “outside of tied!) 
(at that time) was discussed long befof* 
1936. 

During the early years of the Bw 
marck era the ambitious up-and-roiw 
bourgeoisie of the industrial clvj ovr. 


her and the Ottheinrich building, the 
Big Barrel in the castle cellar, and the 
German Pharmacy Museum. ' 

Some may take time to gaze down on 
to the 'city’s Tooves and Tivef from 1 the 
castle's balcony. Later on in the evening 
Continued on page 16 ■ ’ ’ 
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" ' , larly flooded : and frozen-over 

• “man-made" lake meadowland area' during winter. 

jirthday . : T^ e city dwellers Ihen canti lo t 

Lake Masch was thousands to skate on this artificial M 
ic by the mayor of In its frozen state Lake Masch hr 
le, Arthur Menge: hundred years old. 
is a liberal-conser- "Tlie discussions on whether loc Ri 
va live politician he artificial lake all year round dra^ 
was able to stay in on (hrouolioiit the decades, 
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first years of Nazi dro d bccai , sC of Great Dr 

government. After gion HK • - r *‘ • 

two-years vt -hari Tod mahy n p, e „ 

Z h > he lake for 
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men of Hanover. Young P eo P*® was dyked. 

^rsst “s 

ceremony into a mg ite lake In proper style . 

public festival, summer. , . , . aivrhisWfl 3 

which was so ’co A; ' ' , doc un,flS(t ' 

lourful that the Na- ; ^^4'e^r« here^ad^,. 

than of parlphot.l I...’, a.toty .od one oonf."'"! 
importance. Hit- abou the taN, 
ler’s supporters se-. Between 4 July and 3^8 ^ 
ized' ewry oppor- *will be a whole series rfWggj 
tunity to present parties, regattas and firework 
the work on Lake in honour of the lake. ' ’ ^ 

Masch as their own The Lake Masch festival t 
— social — place between 15 and 24 Aug^* 1, « 
achievement. -May- - A British Week and a folklore . 
or Arthur Menge, are also planned. 
however, cleverly It looks as if the pcople.oj: i 
obtained the funds will be making more °f 8 ..r”,3ht 
from the Nazi’s.job their city this year. *•'. - 'I 1 : 

creation pro- Micha 
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seemed no more 
than of peripheral 
importance. Hit- 
. ler’s supporters se- • 
ized every oppor- 
tunity to present 
the work on Lake 
Masch as their own 
— social — 

• achievement. -May- 
or Arthur Menge, 
however, cleverly 
obtained the funds 
from the Nazi’s.job 
creation pro- 
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The lonely final days of the 
last of the Krupp family 




Arndt von Bohten und Hal- 
bich ...all they wanted was hit dla- 
nriondt, (Photo: dpa) 

T he Krupp- dynasty is dead. Its last 
member, Arndt von Bohlen und 
Halbach has died of cancer in a Munich 
clinic. 

At the end, the last Krupp, whose for- 
tune was. estimated in 1982 to be 160 
miUion marks, Was alone. His wife, Hen- 
rietta, was in some other part of the 
world. They had not been living to- 
gether for some time. 

A few days before, he had returned 
TrOST NtnvfK 1 .” fhe ravages of his ill- 
ness were visible. 

Krupp has been a major factor in 
German industry since the first decade 
of the 1 9lh century. Arndt was meant to 
carry on the tradition, but it didn’t wqrk 


Continued from page 14 

visitors can listen to the serenade con- 
certs or look at the festival plays per- 
formed In the castle courtyard. 

The “Castle Illumination and Cas- 
cade" in Heidelberg is the climax of 
their stay in Germany for almost pne 
hundred thousand tourists. 

When strolling through the streets of 
Heidelberg the tourist will discover that' 
almost every stone is a piece of history. 

Kornmarkt with the Baroque 
charm of its statue of the Virgin Mary, 
** , Heiliggeist (Holy Spirit) church . 
tom the Gothic period with its con- ■ 
rovtrslal new church windows. 

. v[ 0 . 1 ^getting the Palatine Museum 

of the Twd° US 

H Is herrrhar we also find William • 
Turner’s painting of Heidelberg. " ' 

The museum garden provides a tran- 
qufl resting place for weary tourists. 

The garden is only a few steps away 
from the hurly-burly of Heidelberg’s 
main street and pedestrian shopping, 
precinct. ; 

UJ lost, my hearf in Heldeiberg,” the ( 
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out that way. Even before he was born, 
he was causing consternation. It was 
early in 1938 and the Krupp organisa- 
tion which had to discontinue its fa- 
vourite occupation of making large guns 
during the Weimar Republic, felt the 
winds of resurgence in the Third Reich. 

Alfried Krupp made an embarrassing 
mistake. He got Anneliese Lampert 
pregnant. The family didn’t want any U- 
iigltimacy, so the pair were rushed to 
the altar. Ten weeks later, oil 28 Janu- 
ary, 1 938, Arndt was born. 

. Alfried's mother said Anneliese was 
nqt good enough for a Krupp and she 
pushed for a separation. Anneliese was 
given a payoff of a million Reichsmarks. 
Mother, and child lived out the war on a 
farm in Westphalia. 

In his last interview, last year, Arndt 
said: “We only came through those 
years because of love on both sides." 

After the war, Alfried Krupp was 
tried at Nuremberg on charges of using 
slave labour, looting and appropriating 
property in occupied areas. He was re- 
lieved of his fortune and jailed for 12 
years. 

But in 1953, the judgement was 
amended. The Krupp empire was 
needed to help the recovery of German 
industry — so Alfried came back to run 
the business again. 

He decided to pay his former wife a 
allowance of 10,000 marks a month and 
then he set about the task of forging 
Arndt in the Krupp image. 

Arndt remembered; “1 was meant to 
become hard and insensitive. I went to a 
boarding school where my father had 
been imprisoned. The other children 
called me the war criminal’s son." 


He was taken from one boarding 
school to another. Hi$ father wanted 
' him to study business management' so 
he would b exulted to head the fifth gen- 
eration of the empire. 

But Arndt wasn’t up to it. On I April 
1967, just a few months before his 
death, Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach announced that a foundation 
would be formed through which Krupp 
would become a public company. 

This had been made possible by 
Arndt giving up 2.5 billion-mark inher- 
itance rights and the Krupp name. After 
156 years, the empire was no longer in 
the hands of the family. 

Arndt was given a nett allowance of 
two million marks a year. And so, for this 
29-year-old, began the life of the interna- 
tional jet setter, the doyen of the in peo- 
ple. He had more than 70 members in his 
entourage to look after his every wish. 

He commuted between villas and 
houses in Morocco; Palm Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Sylt, the island in the North Sea; 
Munich; and New York. 

One newspaper said it was a case of 
idle bliss for the "richest under-age pen- 
sioner” in Germany. He got married. He 
had met Henriette, born Princess von 
Auersperg, at Schloss Bliihnbach, near 
Salzburg, 10 years before. 

But as the years wore on, he came to 
see “envy and resentment everywhere" 
in Germany. Burglars wanted his “dar- 
ling" diamonds and sapphires, worth a 
cool 3.5 million marks; his yacht had 
been burnt; and he had received threat- 
ening letters. 

He sought salvation ih the Far East, in 
Thailand and the Philippines, where he 
became involved in social work. He esti- 
mated he donated 600,000 marks a year 
to the blind and the leprous in Asia. 

But it was the 1980s and he was al- 
a^CaAbolic.., 

The ceremony was carried out by Cardi- 
nal Jaime Sin himself in the Philippines. 

Doctors didn’t give him much more 
time to live. But he remained optimistic, 
ouwardly at least. 

Last year, when the effects of his ill- 
ness were already apparent, he asked in 
reply to a question: “Do I look like 
someone who's ready to die this year?” 

Detlef M. Berthelsenldpa 

(Rhelnische Post, DUsseidorf, 18 May 1986) 



Irmgard von Opel, show-jumping 
businesswoman, dies at 79 

W hen she was a child, Irmgard von She never had a horse riding lesson, 
Opel’s favourite playground was a but developed Into one of the outstand- 


niore spectacular efforts was in the last 
days of the war as (he Americans were 
advancing. Fearful that a full-scal6 batr 


ir °m the hurly-burly of Heidelberg’s Ingelhelrii, on the Rhine, she coura- 
main street and pedestrian shopping, geously intervened and the Americans 
precinct, ! agreed not to shell. 

UJ lost; my hearf ln Heidelberg," the ( <■' Otherwise, Jngelheim would have 
Poets once sang, and Gottfried Keller,!' been fiercely contested and much of It 
w ho Was awarded a grant by the Swiss v would probably have beeri destroyed. 


advancing. 'X'canui inai a-xuii-scBie uatr m a rr led her cousin, Georg von Opel 
tie would damage the historic town °f (19;2 -71), a successful businessman 


.canton of Zurich to study in Heidelberg,' 
Agreed with Goethe that Heidelberg is 
worth more than just one visit;- *• ;■■■:*• 
' Insiders are not the , only ones to; 
r c! aim that this Is still Itue today; : ' : . • 

' :. :. llseTttbbeshig 

j (Deutsches Allgemelrieii So nijtpgjbUu," 

{ . v ■ Hamburg, 1 June i 986)" 


frpigard von Opel has died at the age 
of 79* $hc Was the; daughter of the sec)* 
ond of! tfte five Opel sonk; Heinrich. She 


to: proved to, .be . an outstand big business^- ■ Until, the: end) her. great interest was 
■ wqmairv after the early death Of her fa 1 horses and equhstriai^spoftS ^though 
| ther anfr after the Opel firm (founded in ;. she stopped Qpidpbdtiw tldl^'id 193?. 
iii’.’ i-- 1862 in cKdsselsheim by jAdam' .O.pel) : . V i;:: ^ ^ 


had been sold to General Motors. 
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commuted between villas and PatBr von 8,WMn> ■ ’ * ,ma « 6 
is in Morocco; Palm Beach, Cali- ^ ° 10 * 1 

3; Sylt, the island in the North Sea; 
ch; and New York. TTlP lofp 
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tliss for the "richest under-age pen- « t m 

r" in Germany. He got married. He SldllCDS! IirHl 

met Henriette, born Princess von 

: before family 

it as the years wore on, he came to 

envy and resentment everywhere” /Deter von Siemens, who has died at 
jrmany. Burglars wanted his “dar- Ml 75, was responsible for a break with 
diamonds and sapphires, worth a tradition: under his eye, the supervisory 
3.5 million marks; his yacht had board came to be run for the First time 
burnt; and he had received threat- by an outsider. Never before had the 
(letters. board been headed by anybody but a 

: sought salvation ih the Far East, in Siemens. 

land and the Philippines, where he Von Siemens believed that the intcr- 
mc involved in social work. He esti- ests of the organisation were above 
d he donated 600,000 marks a year those of the family. That was the policy 
s blind and the leprous in Asia. during the 52 years that he was active 

u it was the 1980s and he was al- with the firm which his great grandfath- 
fciu» VlnW fte-became a. Catholic- . cr, r -Werqpr^ von Siemens (1816-92) 
ceremony was carried out by Cardi- founded together With J. G. Halske in 
aime Sin himself in the Philippines. 1 847. 

actors didn’t give him much more Peter von Siemens was born in Berlin 
to live. But he remained optimistic, in 1911 and, although there was never 
irdly at least. any doubt that one day he would play a 

ist year, when the effects of his ill- leading role in the business, at no stage 
were already apparent, he asked in did he regard it as a right. It was more a 
r to a question: “Do I look like task that he had to complete, 
ione who's ready to die this year?” He studied business and social sci- 

DetlefM. Berthelsenldpa ence and then went to work for what 
(Rhelniiche Post, DUsseidorf, 18 May 1986) was then Siemens & Halske AG. The 

door was open, but for each member of 
• • the family it was a matter of working 

Snow^llimping one a wa y U P fr° m the bottom. 

® He worked on the overseas section 
J* -1 ^ £\ an d t^ en went overseas. It was only in 

9 QlvS dl / 7 1959 that he was called to the manage- 

ment board, in charge of the day-to-day 
te never had a horse riding lesson, running of the group, 
ieveloped into one of the outstand- Three years later he moved up to the 
lorsewoman of the 1930s, winding supervisory board. In 1971, he became 
/tournaments. head of the latter board in succession to 

le ran a 300-acre farm where she his uncle - Ernst von Siemens, 
beef and pigs and ran dairy herds. Ten years later, just a few days before 
also raised thoroughbred horses, his 70th birthday, he resigned to make 
a pharmaceutical factory*' and a.po- wa Y to* fhe long-time head of the ma- 
chip^^.Unfilrt^ntii', a textile nagement board, Bernhard Plettner. 

>cy inWoriika belonged to the family Ei the long history of the business, 
Ire. '•'■'■*' Plettner was the first non- family mem- 

er first marriage Was to the son of ber to hold the job. It was not a decision 

Mayor of Mainz, KUlb. Later, she hat h " d lakon ° ut , of iff*™* 1 ?"' 

■led her cousitl, Georg von Opel 11 w “ s ?“/ ° f “ “"distending of the 
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ugh whose firm 1 half of all domestic .. h “ s a turnov , e . r oE T' 6 

I car sales were made. ,hsn 34 k bllU ?" m “ r ^ s a f ar ' K ™P ,o y 5 

v . .. . , , 1, ' more than .300,000 and has the same 

e wgs 'also a lovabje altruist; He numbe r of shareholders. '; ;i v, 
ted a: zoo and began the Golden v ^ et p e ter> control, the group In- 
| P r PJ® ct » a forerunner of, modern cr easCd both Its'fefflclenfcy aiid its image. 
n 9* ‘ He had ideas that were only iater to be- 
any bf these afctiyitiek were carried come vogue. For example he said; years 
y, Irmgard untll a.few years ago; ago: "Ecology must look along econom- 
iitll the : end) her great interest was Ic lines if It is to . b e posslb le. Bu? i ness 
es and equ&striaJsportS although , must establish' /.itself alottg ecological 
(topped cpriipehtl'fc 19 3?* 1 grounds “ If it is,,tq avoid destroying It- 

' ! ( v , sblf." Oertf Bruggemdnn 

(AhgeUi6ln<s ZdiungMairt2 1 l3rtay'19B6) • -v * ' '! '"(hle^alli Bonii, 24 May 19^6) 


She never had a horse riding lesson, 
VY Opel’s favourite playground was a but developed into one of the outstand- 
yard at the Opel motor manufacturing Lng horsewoman of the 1930s, winning 
works at Russelsheim, In Hesse. _ many tournaments. 

As a young woman, she was for many She ran a 300-acre farm where she 
years between the wars the most sue- bred beef and pigs and ran dairy herds, 
cessful woman international showjum- . she also raised thoroughbred horses, 

per. ' had a pharmaceutical fac(ory and a po- 

: a textile 

.energeticiAto old age, . ; factory brWbnjka belonged to the family 

■ She became a legend. One of her .empire, •* * 


.-empire, . .J; : 

Her first marriage Was to the son pf 
. !he; Mayor of Mainz, KUlb. Later, she 


through whose firm half of ail domestic 
Opel car sales! were made. * - : ( -. 

He was also a lovable altruist. He 
created a: zoo and began the Golden 
Sjhpe project, ;a forerunner of modern 
Jogging..-; .7 • 

Many Of these activities were ca rrled 
onby, Irmgard untli^few years' agq; 
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